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COPIES  MAILED 
IN  30  DAYS! 

We  announced  this  book  only 
last  month.  NOW  we  are 

reprinting  it. 

The  Home  Economists  of  America 
have  kept  our  mailing  department 
furiously  busy  all  during  June. 

We  know  this  report  will  be  gratifying 
to  you,  plus  the  assurance  that  we  are 
ready  to  print  further  editions  .  .  •  if 
need  be  ..  .to  help  get  the  facts  about 
canned  food  before  teachers,  lecturers 
and  editors  whose  influence  with  many 
millions  of  students  and  adults  helps 
so  much  to  direct  the  trend  of  buying 
in  this  billion  dollar  food  market. 

Have  you  read  the  booklet? 

If  you  require  additional  copies,  let 
us  know. 
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No.  120  Duplex  Trimmer  and 
Slitter  with  tin-package  Lifter 


The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SLITTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 


A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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MAKE  THIS 
SLOGAN  SELL 


On  your  shipping  cases— ana 
in  all  your  promotion— gain  the  sales 
value  of  this  widely  publicized  slogan 


UST  THINK  what  the  slogan 
"'Save  the  Surface"  has  done  for 
the  Paint  and  Varnish  Industry, 
and  "Say  It  With  Flowers"  for 
the  Florists.  Now  Continental  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  Canned  Foods  Industry  with 
a  slogan  that  already  has  proved  to  be 
a  "natural "  —  "Health  and  Freshness 
Sealed  in  Cans." 

Millions  of  housewives  who  have  been 
impressed  by  Continental's  Canned 
Foods  advertising  will  be  more  inclined 
to  buy  your  products  if  they  are  identi¬ 
fied  with  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed 


in  Cans.  "There  are  many  ways  in  which 
you  can  use  this  slogan.  Get  it  on  every 
one  of  your  brand  labels  as  soon  as  you 
can.  And  shipping  cartons,  millions  of 
which  find  their  way  into  the  house¬ 
wives'  kitchens  as  delivery  containers, 
are  ready-made  billboards  for  display¬ 
ing  this  slogan. 

And  so,  if  everyone  will  actively  pro¬ 
mote  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  in 
Cans"  this  slogan  will  quickly  become 
a  powerful  selling  influence  that  will 
benefit  the  entire  Industry. 

It's  your  slogan.  Use  it! 


CONTINENTAL  GAN  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


July  27, 19S6 
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EDITORIALS 

WISHES — “father  to  the  thought.”  Distributors’ 
journals,  and  many  brokers’  market  letters, 
spoke  glibly  of  the  excessive  packs  feared  in 
1936,  chiefly,  of  course,  early  in  the  year  or  before  the 
great  drought ;  but  even  so,  all  such  reports  invariably 
left  us  puzzled  and  perplexed,  or  as  the  urchin  would 
say,  “How  do  they  get  that  way?”  The  only  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  the  buyers  were  hoping  that  this  might  be 
so,  and  thus  continue  the  heyday  of  too  low  prices 
which  they  have  enjoyed  on  the  ’35  packs.  Has  the 
ability  to  think  ceased,  as  well  as  the  knack  of  study¬ 
ing?  To  us  there  has  never  appeared  any  danger  of 
heavy  packs  in  ’36.  There  was  too  little,  if  any  profit 
in  the  ’35  packs  to  make  such  an  eventuality  at  all 
probable,  let  the  crops  be  what  they  may.  True,  the 
financing  of  canners,  in  its  liberality  and  extensive¬ 
ness,  is  damaging  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  industry, 
as  well  as  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  individual 
canner,  and  some  day  there  will  be  a  drastic  reckoning 
with  those  guilty  of  this,  by  the  better  class  of  canners. 
But  even  so,  ’35  could  not  have  been  duplicated  in  ’36. 
Some  at  least  would  have  remembered  the  burned  fin¬ 
gers,  and  some  others  would  have  thrown  back  in  the 
faces  of  the  can  companies,  the  machinery-supply  firms 
and  the  financing  (commission)  houses,  the  money  of¬ 
fered.  Even  these  “shoe-string”  canners  want  some 
show  for  their  white  allies,  above  supplying  orders  or 
profits  to  their  backers. 

But  look  at  the  record:  Two  great  packs  never  fol¬ 
low  each  other,  because  Nature  does  not  give  two  ex¬ 
cessive  crop  yields  in  succession.  That  is  basic,  but 
the  canners  in  general  did  not  set  out  to  “pack  their 
heads  oif”  in  1936,  even  back  in  the  sub-zero  days  of 
last  January  and  February — in  other  words,  in  “pros¬ 
pect”.  Brokers  and  buyers  tried  to  paint  that  picture, 
but  not  the  canners.  At  the  Chicago  Convention  pea 
canners  said  they  might  increase  acreage  10  per  cent 
to  15  per  cent,  in  view  of  the  rapid  cleaning  up  of 
spot  stocks,  but  when  time  came  to  plant  the  seed  they 
had  bought,  they  reported  cuts  of  10  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent  in  actual  acreage,  and  now  Government  re¬ 
ports  show  an  “indicated”  production  of  223,180  tons 
of  peas  against  last  year’s  tonnage  of  265,090  tons — 
and  the  final  ’36  count  will,  in  all  probability,  show 
very  much  less  than  now  “indicated”  (the  figures  are 
as  of  July  1st  and  great  damage  has  been  done  peas 
since  then) . 


Snap  beans,  the  best  selling  canned  product  in  the 
1935  list,  promised  an  increased  acreage  of  10  per 
cent,  i.  e.,  54,120  acres  against  49,590  in  ’35 ;  but  July 
1st  it  looked  like  there  might  be  72,700  tons  produced, 
whereas  in  ’35  there  were  81,300  tons  actually  pro¬ 
duced. 

Corn  promised  to  show  about  the  same  acreage  in 
’36  as  in  ’35,  that  is,  423,770  acres  against  418,990, 
but  “now  look  at  the  darn  thing”!  Much  was  never 
planted,  and  more  will  not  come  to  anything.  Again 
the  chickens  were  counted  before  they  were  hatched. 

Tomatoes,  which  were  supposed  to  swamp  every¬ 
thing,  even  in  “indicated”  acreage — which  as  we  have 
seen  means  little  in  years  of  severe  drought — showed 
454,570  acres  this  year  in  contrast  with  501,750  acres 
in  ’36.  When  the  final  count  has  been  made  on  this 
acreage  and  pack,  it  will  be  notable  for  the  change 
from  this  low  figure. 

The  one  crop  which  really  set  out  to  do  things  this 
year — owing  to  the  good  demand,  and  cleaned-up  con¬ 
dition  of  spots — was  lima  beans.  They  wanted  to  plant 
34,530  acres,  against  last  year’s  29,220  acres,  but  the 
region  where  most  of  this  crop  is  grown  for  canning 
had  the  first  ravages  of  drought,  and  if  they  got  the 
acreage  in,  and  if  it  “came  up”  (grew),  we  have  not  as 
yet  heard. 

It  will  be  answered :  Well,  it  did  look  like  big  packs 
last  January!  And  if  a  canner  or  a  buyer  sealed  up 
his  mind  at  that  time,  with  that  idea,  and  considered 
the  matter  closed,  he  still  is  right — in  his  own  mind! 
But  Nature  moved  on  without  any  consideration  of 
such  walking  mausoleums.  What  a  shock  is  must  be 
to  such  men  to  see  canned  foods  prices  mounting — 
because  of  light  packs  in  ’36. 

*  3|t 

SICK — What  a  poor,  sick  old  world  it  is,  with  the 
boils  of  war  breaking  out  all  over  the  earth’s  surface 
and  where  not  yet  come  to  a  head,  as  in  England,  the 
war  factories  are  running  day  and  night  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  the  populace  is  being  trained  to  use  gas 
masks,  even  down  to  the  baby  carriages !  What  is  the 
underlying  cause  of  all  this?  Basically,  the  mistake 
that  God  can  be  mocked  and  scoffed  at  with  impunity 
— and  you  do  not  have  to  go  back  to  the  ancient  cities 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  nor  even  to  Egypt,  Rome  or 
Greece  of  old,  to  prove  this;  examples  are  at  hand  in 
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the  debacle  of  the  crowns  of  the  old  world,  and  if  you 
must  have  a  match  for  the  first-named  famous  cities, 
then  take  Martinique  in  our  own  day  and  hemisphere. 

The  debacle  in  the  world-war  countries  is  not  sur¬ 
prising.  Just  the  reverse.  Every  one  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  was  burdened  with  all  the  debts  it  could  stagger 
under  before  the  great  world  war  began.  Upon  the 
firing  of  the  first  guns  those  debts  were  increased  ten¬ 
fold.  Revolution  was,  therefore,  inevitable,  because 
interest  alone  on  the  debts  meant  starvation  and 
drudgery  for  generations  to  come — and  interest  never 
dies  nor  ceases  to  work,  except  where  revolution  wipes 
out  the  debt  and  the  interest.  And  so  you  see  the  dog¬ 
fight,  and  you  will  continue  to  see  it  so  long  as  interest 
demands  payment.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  When 
the  interest  is  not  paid,  it  is  added  to  the  principal, 
and  you  have  compound  interest.  No  man  or  country 
can  stand  that!  And  so  greed  accomplishes  its  own 
ruin. 

And  in  our  own  country,  which  should  be  a  veritable 
Heaven,  in  comparison  with  every  other  country  on 
the  globe,  what  do  we  find?  The  same  interest  seek¬ 
ing  to  protect  itself  at  all  hazards.  Overreaching  it¬ 
self  in  greed  by  ’28,  it  brought  the  house  down  around 
its  own  ears  by  ’29,  leaving  numb  and  dumb  its  own 
votaries,  and,  in  the  inaction  which  followed,  the  wreck¬ 
age  festered  and  rotted  until  by  early  ’33  finance  and 
industry  had  practically  ceased  to  exist,  fortunes  had 
evaporated,  trade  had  died  and  men  stood  appalled  as 
they  do  only  in  the  presence  of  an  earthquake  shock. 
Then  went  up  a  cry  from  the  innermost  recesses  of 
all  their  souls  for  a  man  who  would  “do  something’’, 
and  newly-elected  President  Roosevelt  said  he  would 
try,  and  he  did.  Wisely  he  turned  to  the  Government 
credit  to  save  the  financial  and  business  life  of  the 
country,  for  unless  that  had  been  salvaged,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself  would  have  passed  out.  He  warned  the 
country  that  he  was  embarking  on  a  new  and  unex¬ 
plored  venture,  and  that  mistakes  might  be  made. 
Every  business  man  and  every  financial  man,  and  the 
entire  populace  of  the  country,  joined  wholeheartedly 
and  thankfully  with  him  because  he  was  “trying  to  do 
something’’,  and  thereby  to  end  the  rotting  idleness. 

Finance  and  industry,  which  had  been  steadily  de¬ 
caying  during  the  four  years  since  the  collapse,  revived 
in  less  than  half  that  time,  and  the  terror  of  utter 
demoralization  was  banished.  The  recovery  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  salvaging  of  the  banks,  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  the  rejuvenation  of  all  business,  in  the  light 
of  the  depth  of  the  depression,  has  been  nothing  short 
of  miraculous.  As  this  is  written,  a  little  over  three 
years  since  March,  1933,  steel,  the  barometer  of  trade, 
is  back  practically  to  normal ;  the  automobile  business 
is  far  ahead  of  any  previous  year;  bank  deposits  are 
greater  than  ever  known  before ;  retail  buying,  includ¬ 
ing  foods,  greater  than  ever  in  the  sense  of  being  more 
widespread,  and  the  one  thing  which  had  lagged  behind 
(and  would  it  would  wither  and  die  out),  the  Wall 
Street  gambling,  has  come  back.  And  all  of  this  de¬ 
spite  the  rabid,  lying  criticism  of  the  men  profiting 
most  from  the  improvement.  In  all  history  there  has 
never  been  anything  that  nearly  approaches  the  stub¬ 
bornness,  and  the  idiocy,  of  the  opposition  to  the  man. 
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who,  in  response  to  their  own  request,  had  attempted 
to  “do  something’’,  and  was  actually  doing  it. 

Then  began  the  crawl  out  of  the  storm  cellars,  the 
financial  wise  men  to  criticize,  and  to  find  fault,  to 
complain  that  he  did  not  ask  them,  that  he  did  not  tell 
them  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  lately,  that  he  is  not 
persuing  the  old  traditional  trail — ^those  wise  men  (?) 
the  same  men  who  had  precipitated  the  collapse,  and 
that  old  traditional  trail  which  had  led  the  country 
into  the  deepest  depths  of  depression  ever  witnessed  on 
earth.  If  this  be  really  a  democracy,  and  if  he  had 
gone  back  to  those  men  and  their  methods,  the  world 
would  have  understood  why  there  was  a  revolution  in 
this  country,  and  why  the  President — and  Congress — 
had  been  hung  1 

Yet  there  are  men  advocating  that  return  to  the  old 
order.  Have  our  people  so  easily  forgotten  ? 

All  the  rest  of  the  world  is  plunged  into  wars  and 
revolutions,  and  the  same  Shylock  forces  are  turning 
heaven  upside  down  to  produce  similar  conditions  in 
this  country.  For  they  profit  most  on  adversity.  They 
did  nothing  during  the  four  years  this  country  was 
sliding  down  to  the  depths  of  depression.  They  pos¬ 
sibly  did  not  want  to  do  anything.  They  carp  and  criti¬ 
cize  now,  but  they  have  submitted  no  plan  that  even 
remotely  promises  to  do  as  well  as  we  are  doing.  And 
if  they  know  how  to  better  conditions  why  did  they  not 
launch  it  when  it  was  so  badly  needed  ?  All  men  know 
that  the  bankers  were  then  in  full  command — as  in  fact 
they  are  today — but  the  bankers  clearly  see  the  end  of 
their  reign.  All  the  world  is  beginning  to  understand, 
all  other  countries  are  taking  action.  And  so  will  we 
within  the  next  couple  of  years.  Lincoln  was  right 
when,  in  excoriating  the  individual  banking  system,  he 
said  it  was  more  dangerous  than  the  Civil  War  the 
country  had  just  gone  through.  All  men  should  under¬ 
stand,  and  most  men  do. 
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Robinson-Patman  Act  Discussion 

at  Meeting  of  Canning  Industry 

Stevens  Hotel,  Chicaso,  July  17th,  1936 


The  intense  interest  of  the  canning  industry  in  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  in  the  interpretation  to  be 
given  its  various  provisions,  and  in  the  methods 
by  which  it  is  to  be  enforced,  was  evidenced  by  the 
large  attendance  at  the  meeting  called  by  National  Can- 
ners  Association’s  President,  Howard  A.  Orr,  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  July  17.  Almost  two  hundred  canners,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Council  of  the  Association,  and  representatives  of 
state,  geographical  and  commodity  associations,  and  of 
individual  canning  companies  were  present. 

PRESIDENT  ORR’S  STATEMENT— In  opening 
the  meeting.  President  Orr  outlined  what  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  already  accomplished  in  furnishing  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  all  available  materials  on  the  statute.  He  said, 
in  part: 

“We  are  met  today  to  discuss  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  which  was  approved  by  the  President  on  June  19th 
last.  Since  that  time,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  no 
other  subject  has  occupied  the  time  of  manufacturers, 
canners  and  other  food  processors — and  their  lawyers 
— as  has  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  provisions 
of  this  statute. 

“On  June  23rd  the  Association  sent  to  all  members  a 
copy  of  the  Act.  On  June  27th  the  executive  officers 
authorized  the  circulation  to  all  members  of  the  indus¬ 
try  of  a  preliminary  analysis  prepared  by  our  counsel. 
Some  ten  days  later  there  was  prepared  a  further  bulle¬ 
tin  which  was  likewise  sent  to  all  members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  These  two  bulletins  contain  a  full  discussion 
of  the  legislative  background  of  the  statute,  its  various 
provisions,  and  all  of  the  official  interpretative  mate¬ 
rials  thus  far  available.  I  might  say  that  these  two 
bulletins  received  a  circulation  far  beyond  the  canning 
industry  itself,  for  the  Association  has  received  many 
requests  for  copies  from  other  associations  and  com¬ 
panies  in  other  industries.  In  order  that  your  recollec¬ 
tion  of  these  bulletins  may  be  refreshed,  and  in  order 
that  we  may  have  some  background  for  the  discussion, 
I  shall  ask  Mr.  Austern  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  two  bulletins.” 

SUMMARIZED  LEGAL  DISCUSSION 
Mr.  H.  Thomas  Austern,  of  counsel  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  outlined  the  basic  provisions  of  the  statute,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  interpretations  contained  in  the  two 
bulletins  already  circulated  by  the  Association  repre¬ 
sented  the  fullest  extent  to  which  any  general  interpre¬ 
tation  could  go.  After  requesting  that  the  legislative 
background  of  the  statute,  set  forth  in  the  preliminary 


analysis  of  June  27,  be  read  by  all  canners,  he  reviewed 
the  salient  portions  of  that  analysis.  In  addition,  the 
discussion  in  the  analysis  was  amplified  in  respect  to 
particular  subjects  in  which  canners  had  expressed  a 
great  interest.  A  summary  of  this  discussion  follows : 

Commodities  of  Like  Grade  and  Quality — Since  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  depends  primarily  upon  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  two  or  more  sales  of  “commodities 
of  like  grade  and  quality,”  it  was  suggested  that  the 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  that  phrase,  contained  in 
the  Association’s  analysis,  should  be  carefully  consid¬ 
ered.  Differences  in  grade  or  quality  relied  upon  must 
be  substantial  and  must  be  established  in  good  faith. 
For  practical  purposes  it  was  pointed  out  that  commer¬ 
cial  grades  in  ordinary  trade  usage  may  be  used.  The 
use  of  the  words  “like  grade  and  quality”  in  the  Robin¬ 
son-Patman  Act  will  probably  have  no  bearing  on  any 
question  of  consumer  grades.  Not  only  have  these 
words  been  in  the  Clayton  Act  since  its  enactment  in 
October,  1914,  but  it  seems  clear  that  they  refer  to 
commercial  and  not  to  any  possible  consumer  grades. 

Time  of  Sale — Since  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  deals 
with  the  relation  between  two  or  more  sales  of  the 
same  grade  and  qualify  at  different  prices,  it  was  also 
suggested  that  the  discussion  in  the  analysis  concern¬ 
ing  the  time  at  which  such  sales  were  made  should  be 
reviewed  by  all  canners.  The  probable  test  will  be 
whether  a  price  change,  charged  as  being  discrimina¬ 
tory,  was  made  by  the  seller  in  good  faith  in  response 
to  changes  in  market  conditions  or  was  made  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  statute.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  counsel  called  to  the  attention  of  those  present 
the  dicsussion  of  the  relation  between  future  and  spot 
sales  contained  in  the  Supplementary  Statement  of 
July  9,  1936.  Many  questions  concerning  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  necessarily  vague  standard  to  particular 
types  of  transactions  were  asked,  and  it  was  indicated 
that  in  determining  whether  two  sales,  alleged  to  result 
in  a  discrimination,  were  actually  made  during  the 
same  marketing  period,  the  particular  transactions  in¬ 
volved  would  be  examined  in  the  light  of  market  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  at  that  time. 

Sub-Section  (a) 

Freedom  to  Select  Customers — It  was  emphasized 
that  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  does  not  compel  any  can- 
ner  to  sell  to  any  particular  customer  at  a  specified 
price  merely  because  at  the  same  time  he  is  selling 
canned  foods  of  like  grade  to  another  customer  at  that 
price.  He  is  always  free  to  decline  to  make  further 
sales.  If,  however,  a  canner  makes  two  or  more  sales 
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of  like  grade  at  different  prices  the  lawfulness  of  his 
action  must  be  examined  under  the  statute. 

The  Effect  of  Price  DiscHmination — The  section  of 
the  preliminary  analysis  outlining  the  specified  effects 
which  a  discrimination  must  have  in  order  to  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  provoked  consid¬ 
erable  discussion.  On  the  important  question  whether 
the  same  seller  could  sell,  at  different  prices  in  differ¬ 
ent  markets,  counsel  read  excerpts  from  the  Congres¬ 
sional  discussion  of  the  Act  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
“.  .  .  a  seller  may  sell  a  commodity  in  one  com¬ 
munity  at  one  price  and  sell  it  in  another  com¬ 
munity  at  a  different  price,  because  those  two 
purchasers,  even  though  they  are  purchasers  for 
resale,  are  not  competitors,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  discrimination  in  price.” 

Mr.  Austern  stated,  however,  that  these  Congres¬ 
sional  discussions  had  apparently  been  limited  to  the 
examination  of  discriminations  which  might  tend  to 
prevent,  injure,  or  destroy  competition  among  'purchas¬ 
ers  and  had  not  fully  dealt  with  the  question  whether 
a  particular  discrimination  might  injure  or  destroy 
competition  with  another  seller.  Usually,  sales  at  dif¬ 
ferent  prices  in  non-competitive  markets  will  not  affect 
competition  among  the  purchasers;  but  whether  they 
will  affect  competition  among  sellers  is  wholly  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  particular  facts.  Attention  was  also  di¬ 
rected  to  the  discussion  in  the  Supplementary  State¬ 
ment  of  the  situation  in  which  competition  among  im¬ 
mediate  purchasers  might  not  be  affected  but  competi¬ 
tion  among  the  customers  of  such  purchasers  might  be 
prevented,  injured,  or  destroyed. 

Classification  of  Customers — The  question  whether 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  would  permit  classification 
of  customers  was  fully  exploded.  It  was  suggested 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  statute  itself  to  prohibit 
such  classification  and  that  it  was  probable  that  the 
Act  would  not  be  interpreted  to  require  a  complete 
change  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  distribution.  Until 
some  different  interpretation  is  made,  either  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  in  a  court  decision,  it 
was  indicated  that  differences  in  price  predicated  upon 
bona  fide  and  usual  customer  classifications,  as  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers,  would  not  be  unlawful.  In  this 
connection  also,  it  was  developed,  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
quiry  from  the  fioor,  that  packer-to-packer  sales  might 
be  considered  as  being  in  a  separate  classification.  It 
was  suggested,  however,  that  such  classification  would 
undoubtedly  be  limited  to  sales  made  by  one  packer  to 
another  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of  business 
and  probably  would  not  permit  the  ownership  of  a  can¬ 
nery  by  a  buyer  to  be  used  as  the  means  for  securing 
a  discriminatory  allowance  on  the  bulk  of  such  buyer’s 
requirements. 

Differing  Methods  of  Sale — A  very  considerable  in¬ 
terest  was  evidenced  in  the  provision  of  the  statute 
permitting  differences  in  price  which  make  only  due 
allowances  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
sale  or  delivery  resulting  from  differing  methods  of 
sale  or  from  different  quantities  sold.  The  varying 
interpretations  placed  upon  this  provision  are  fully  set 
forth  in  the  preliminary  analysis  in  which  it  was  sug¬ 


gested  that,  in  the  absence  of  interpretation  by  the 
Trade  Commission  or  in  a  court  proceeding,  a  seller 
will  probably  be  j  ustified  in  basing  a  difference  in  price 
upon  the  fact  that  in  making  a  particular  sale  he  is 
not  required  to  use  all  departments  of  his  business  and 
in  good  faith  and  as  a  matter  of  sound  accounting  prac¬ 
tice  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  unrequired  depart¬ 
ments  in  calculating  costs  of  such  sale. 

Quantity  Discounts — Differences  in  price  which 
make  only  due  allowances  for  savings  in  selling  in 
larger  quantities  were  likewise  considered.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  differentials  based  upon  differing  quan¬ 
tities  sold  must  be  limited  to  differences  in  cost  which 
the  seller  could  justify.  The  authority  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  establish  maximum  quantity 
limits  for  such  discounts,  whenever  it  finds  that  avail¬ 
able  purchasers  for  greater  quantities  are  too  limited 
in  number,  must  be  exercised  by  the  Commission  be¬ 
fore  this  portion  of  the  statute  requires  consideration. 
Whether  the  Commission,  in  establishing  such  maxi¬ 
mum  quantity  limits,  will  establish  them  for  particular 
industries,  or  for  the  foods  industry  as  a  whole,  cannot 
be  determined  at  present. 

Sub-Section  (b) 

Enforcement  of  Section  1 — The  methods  of  enforce¬ 
ment  of  Section  1  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  the 
possibility  of  treble  damage  suits  was  fully  explained. 
This  explanation  is  set  forth  substantially  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  analysis. 

In  addition,  the  provisions  of  sub-section  (b)  of  the 
statute  permitting  a  seller  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  or 
to  furnish  different  services  or  facilities  to  any  pur¬ 
chaser  where  done  “in  good  faith  to  meet  an  equally 
low  price  of  a  competitor,  or  the  services  or  facilities 
furnished  by  a  competitor,”  were  discussed.  It  was 
noted  that  the  Congressional  interpretation  apparently 
required  a  seller,  in  meeting  competition,  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  competitive  price  he  was  meeting 
itself  represented  a  discrimination  by  such  competitor. 
It  was  suggested  that,  where  a  canner  actually  makes 
a  price  different  from  that  made  for  like  grade  and 
quality  to  another  customer,  in  order  to  meet  the  price 
of  a  competitor  in  that  particular  transaction,  without 
knowledge  that  the  price  he  is  meeting  is  itself  dis¬ 
criminatory,  he  will  probably  be  able  to  justify  his 
action  under  the  statute. 

Sub-Section  (c) 

Brokerage — The  history  of  sub-section  (c)  of  the 
statute,  which  deals  with  the  question  of  brokerage, 
was  fully  reviewed.  It  was  demonstrated  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  particular  section  is  susceptible  to  three 
possible  interpretations.  First,  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  can  the  buyer  or  an  agent  of  the  buyer  render 
any  service  to  the  seller,  and  therefore  in  no  case  what¬ 
ever  can  any  allowance,  commission,  brokerage,  or  dis¬ 
count  in  lieu  thereof  be  granted  to  a  buyer  or  his  inter¬ 
mediary  or  agent.  Second,  that  in  addition  to  the  pro¬ 
hibition  against  allowances  to  a  buyer  or  his  agent,  the 
section  likewise  prohibits  brokerage  payments,  even  to 
an  independent  broker,  unless  made  “for  services  ren- 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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CLUTCH  LEVER 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COIHPASY 

^^anufacluren  of  (Packers  Sanitary  Gam 


. .  ^iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'Packers  of  Phillips  Pelicious  QualUif  Canne<)  ^JooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


AYARS  Latest  Model 

New  Peifection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


REVOLV/NG  HOPPER- 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  L/QU/O 
ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  INC.,  reported  a  net  in¬ 
come  for  the  12  months  ending  June  30th,  1936,  of 
$15,491,106,  which,  after  providing  $4,858,064  for  de¬ 
preciation  and  Federal  taxes,  left  net  earnings  of  $10,- 
633,042,  equivalent  to  $3.99  a  share  on  2,665,191  shares 
of  $20  par  value  common  stock  outstanding  prior  to 
May  25th,  1936,  at  which  time  177,679  additional 
shares  were  issued  to  stockholders  under  subscription 
rights,  the  proceeds  from  which  were  received  by  the 
company  on  or  about  June  1st,  1936.  On  the  increased 
number  of  shares  outstanding  at  June  30th,  1936, 
namely,  2,842,870  shares,  reported  net  earnings  were 
equal  to  $3.74  a  share.  In  the  corresponding  12-month 
period  ending  June  30th,  1935,  net  income  amounted  to 
$15,100,749  from  which  $4,635,491  was  deducted  for 
depreciation  and  Federal  taxes,  leaving  net  earnings 
of  $10,465,258,  equal  to  $3.93  a  share  on  2,665,191 
shares  outstanding  at  June  30th,  1935. 

*  *  * 

THE  SALMON  CANNERY  of  the  Bristol  Bay  Packing 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  located  at  Kvichak,  Alaska, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  recently,  with  a  loss  estimated  at 
close  to  $1,000,000. 

4>  *  * 

GROWERS  AND  PACKERS  COOPERATIVE  CANNING  COM¬ 
PANY  has  been  incorporated  at  Silver  Creek,  New  York, 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  to  can  fruits  and  vegetables, 
by  Louis  A.  Catalano,  Joseph  F.  Catalano,  John  F. 

Catalano  and  A.  J.  Falcone. 

*  *  * 

A  NEW  RUSTIC  FRONT  is  among  other  plant  improve¬ 
ments  being  made  at  the  San  Carlos  Canning  Company 
plant  at  Monterey,  California.  A  three-story  ware¬ 
house  70  X  75  feet  is  being  built  and  a  change  in  one 
of  the  canning  lines  for  the  packing  of  sardine  fillets 
is  being  made. 

*  *  * 

HINDE  AND  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
has  issued  a  booklet  in  full  color  titled  “Make  Your 
Shipping  Boxes  Say  Merry  Christmas”.  Some  valuable 
suggestions  are  contained  in  the  booklet,  which  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  company  as  above. 

*  *  * 

THE  ANNUAL  STATEMENT  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  May  31st,  has  made  its  appearance.  The  net  profit 
for  the  year  was  $2,596,060  against  $1,338,188  for  the 
period  ending  May  31st  a  year  ago.  An  extra  dividend 
of  25  cents  a  share  has  been  declared  on  the  common 
stock,  in  addition  to  the  regular  dividend  of  25  cents. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

BRYAN  CANNING  COMPANY,  tomato  packers  of  Bryan, 
Ohio,  are  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  plant  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  new  section. 


WILKINSON  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  incorporated 
at  Shirley,  Indiana,  with  200  shares  of  $10  par  capital 
stock  by  H.  R.  Wilkinson,  D.  R.  Wilkinson  and  Florence 
Wilkinson. 

*  *  * 

ADVICES  from  the  Ford  Motor  Company  plant  at 
Dearborn,  Michigan,  report  that  the  company  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  start  a  small  canning  plant  for  the  packing  of 
beans,  tomatoes,  apple  butter  and  other  products. 

*  *  * 

MERCED  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  incorporated  at 
San  Jose,  California,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by 
Peter  L.  and  Anthony  C.  Morici,  of  San  Jose,  and  Steve 
Matalone,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

«  « 

GEORGE  R.  KELLEY,  who  Until  recently  operated  the 
Grinnell  (Iowa)  Canning  Company,  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  Ozark  Mountain  Canning  Company 
plant  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  He  will  supervise  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  company’s  four  plants  located  in  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  Texas. 

*  *  * 

B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
issued  a  new  bulletin  entitled  “Rubber  Products  for 
Canning  Plants”  which  describes  and  illustrates  rub¬ 
ber  items  of  primary  interest  to  the  canning  industry, 
copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Rubber  Goods  Division. 

*  *  * 

E.  G.  MONTGOMERY,  sales  manager  for  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  is  visit¬ 
ing  the  home  office  at  San  Francisco,  California. 

*  *  * 

A  COMMITTEE  has  been  appointed  by  California  Fish 
Canners  Association  to  work  with  the  California  State 
Board  of  Health  for  the  development  of  more  depend¬ 
able  methods  of  fish  inspection  in  an  effort  to  decrease 
the  some  $300,000  worth  of  tuna  annually  rejected  upon 
delivery  of  the  catches. 

*  *  * 

FERRY-MORSE  SEED  COMPANY,  Detroit  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  issued  a  very  attractive  booklet  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  their  eightieth  anniversary  in  the  continuous 
breeding  and  growing  of  pure-bred  seeds.  The  booklet 
is  profusely  illustrated,  giving  a  history  of  the  company 
and  its  founders  and  describing  the  extreme  pains 
taken  in  the  production  of  pure-bred  stocks.  The  com¬ 
pany  further  invites  all  interested  parties  to  visit 
either  or  both  of  their  extensive  seed  breeding  stations 
as  part  of  the  observance  of  its  anniversary.  Copy  of 
the  souvenir  booklet  will  be  gladly  forwarded  upon 
addressing  either  of  the  company’s  offices. 
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Sprague-Sells  Division 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 
Kindly  send  full  details  and  quote  on  an  A-B  Hot  Water  Exhauster  for 
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MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


A-B  Hot  Water  Exhausters  are  Ideal  tor  red  fruits  or  any 
product  with  which  the  slight  bleaching  that  occurs  in  a 
steam  exhaust  is  objectionable.  Ivtany  canners  prefer  the 
long,  slow,  penetrating  exhaust  possible  in  this  hot  water 
machine  for  all  their  products. 

A-B  Machines  are  built  sturdy  and  substantial  for  a  long, 
satisfactory,  useful  life.  They  give  top  service  always. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  particulars  of  A-B  Hot  Water 
Exhausters. 


ACCURATE  GRADES 

/ 

Small  Peas  Saved! 

using  the  extra  large  sieving  surface 
of  the 

HYDRO -GEARED  GRADER 

All  except  the  largest  size  peas  pass  through 
the  perforations  within  feet  of  the  feed 
end  of  each  sieve  leaving  7^  feet  for  accurate 
grading.  Entering  the  next  sieve  each  size  is 
given  its  full  10  feet  of  sieving  producing  the 
most  accurate  grading  possible. 

Ask  for  further  details 

THE  SINCLAIR .  SCOTT  CO. 

“T^e  Original  Grader  House’*'' 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners*  Crops  As  Reported  Direct  by  Canners.  You  need 
this  kind  of  information.  Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up 
to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  eo-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


BEANS 

FRUITLAND,  MD.,  July  20,  1936— Snap :  Have  yielded 
a  normal  crop  thus  far, 

CODORUS,  PA.,  July  22,  1936 — Green:  Crop  about  40 
per  cant  normal  on  account  of  dry  weather. 

BRIDGEWATER,  VA.,  July  20,  1936 — Early  ones  hit 
pretty  hard  with  dry  weather ;  later  ones  looking  bet¬ 
ter.  Need  rain  now.  Hope  to  have  60  per  cent  normal 
pack. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  July  21,  1936 — Our  pack  was  a 
sad  disappointment.  Should  have  had  about  30,000 
cases  but  it  will  hurry  us  to  get  5,000  cases. 

MADISON,  wis.,  July  22,  1936 — Record  temperatures 
and  no  rain  have  greatly  reduced  the  yield  of  all  can¬ 
ning  crops.  Early  plantings  have  been  badly  damaged 
in  Wisconsin.  Recent  rains  will  help  the  late  plantings 
somewhat,  but  at  best  crops  will  all  be  short  in 
Wisconsin. 

CABBAGE 

SHIOCTON,  WIS.,  July  15,  1936 — Expect  80  per  cent 
of  a  normal  yield.  Dry  weather  has  held  back  growth 
materially.  Had  a  very  nice  shower  today.  Some  cab¬ 
bage  still  being  set,  but  do  not  believe  it  will  amount 
to  anything, 

CORN 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  July  21,  1936 — Have  not  had 
any  rain  out  this  way  yet,  but  we  had  a  little  shower 
the  other  day;  nothing  to  amount  to  anything.  We 
figure  that  our  early  corn,  even  here  in  Eastern  Iowa, 
where  we  have  never  known  a  failure,  is  at  least  50 
per  cent  gone  now.  It  depends  entirely  upon  how  much 
longer  we  have  to  wait  for  rain  as  to  the  total  damage. 

MT.  PLEASANT,  IOWA,  July  20,  1936 — Prospects  for  a 
pack  are  very  discouraging.  Weather  is  not  quite  so 
hot  now,  but  the  damage  has  been  done,  and  if  it  would 
rain  from  now  until  Christmas,  we  could  not  possibly 
get  more  than  one-third  normal  pack. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  July  20,  1936 — In  the  principal  can¬ 
ning  sections  of  Ohio  the  “heat  wave”  has  been  broken ; 
however,  there  has  been  no  relief  whatever  as  to  mois¬ 
ture  needed,  at  this  time,  and  there  is  no  rain  in  sight. 

CODORUS,  PA.,  July  22,  1936 — Sugar:  Condition  of 
crop  about  50  per  cent  of  normal  at  this  time  on  ac¬ 
count  of  dry  weather. 

BRIDGEWATER,  VA.,  July  20,  1936 — Has  been  rather 
dry  here.  Hope  to  have  70  per  cent  of  normal  crop,  if 
more  rain  comes  soon. 

BRIDGEWATER,  VA.,  July  20,  1936 — County  Gentle¬ 
man  :  First  part  of  season  was  very  dry,  but  have  had 
some  rain  recently  and  our  crop  is  in  better  condition. 
Looks  now  as  if  we  will  have  75  per  cent  average  crop. 

MADISON,  WIS.,  July  22,  1936 — Early  plantings  badly 
damaged  in  Wisconsin. 


PEAS 

MADISON,  WIS.,  July  22,  1936 — Washington  peas  are 
good  in  some  spots  and  poor  in  others.  Some  phenomi- 
nal  yields  are  reported,  but  many  fields  in  irrigated 
sections  are  very  spotty  due  to  lack  of  water. 

TOMATOES 

DUPONT,  IND.,  July  20, 1936 — We  contracted  about  70 
per  cent  of  last  year’s  acreage  and  succeeded  in  getting 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  contracted  acreage  set.  The 
hot,  dry  weather  has  taken  a  toll  of  about  20  per  cent, 
and  last  week  we  had  hail  that  took  an  additional  15 
per  cent.  That  which  is  left  is  in  good  shape  and  we 
will  pack  a  very  fine  quality,  but  it  will  not  be  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  normal.  In  the  last  seven  days  we 
have  rejected  sales  at  70  cents  per  dozen  in  an  amount 
that  would  account  for  three  times  the  normal  pack  of 
this  plant.  We  are  speaking  of  No.  2  standard  toma¬ 
toes.  In  our  opinion,  70  cents  is  an  attempt  to  steal 
the  pack.  Just  returned  from  a  3,000-mile  trip  through 
the  Southwest  and  the  money  received  from  canned  to¬ 
matoes  down  in  that  section  will  not  make  the  first 
payment  on  a  free  lunch ;  at  the  very  outside,  it  will  do 
well  to  buy  a  bathing  suit  for  a  canary  bird.  The  sales 
we  have  rejected  have  been  tendered  from  New  York 
City,  St.  Louis,  Oklahoma  City,  and  in  Nebraska.  Have 
a  brother  30  miles  from  here  in  the  canning  business, 
and  while  at  this  place  this  past  week,  saw  him  loading 
out  spot  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  at  70  cents  per  dozen 
going  to  Oklahoma  City,  and  with  a  65  cent  freight 
rate  to  that  point  the  spots  cost  the  buyer  81  cents  per 
dozen  his  point.  In  spite  of  this  there  are,  and  have 
been  nincompoops  who  pose  as  canners  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  who  have  sold  future  No.  2s  at  65  cents  per  dozen. 
They  use  their  heads  for  hat  racks  and  their  brains,  if 
any,  as  something  to  root  their  hair  in.  The  redeeming 
feature  being  they  will  soon  eliminate  themselves.  In 
view  of  the  drought,  weather  conditions  and  growing 
conditions  in  general,  together  with  the  crop  reports 
available,  and  what  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  on 
a  3,000-mile  trip,  it  is  our  opinion  90  cents  per  dozen 
will  be  a  bargain  price  for  common,  ordinary  standard 
No.  2  tomatoes  on  November  1st.  The  food  canners  of 
this  country  are  in  a  position  at  all  times  to  make  a 
profit  regardless  of  the  size  of  packs.  The  jobber  and 
chain  stores  would  go  out  of  business  if  the  canner  re¬ 
fused  to  sell  at  all.  The  canners  have  an  enormous  club 
in  their  possession,  but  they  lean  back  on  it  and  let  the 
jobbers,  chain  stores  and  brokers  keep  tapping  them 
on  the  head  with  a  match  stick  until  they  have  knocked 
the  canner  out.  The  question  has  been  asked  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  will  they  ever  wake  up,  and  the  answer  is 
no.  They  are  dumb  by  choice.  They  are  poor  by  choice. 
They  are  losers  by  choice.  They  are  hopeless  by  choice. 
Some  of  the  fools  in  the  Tri-States  section  last  year 
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The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time>tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domeatic  DUtribntora — A.  K.  Robins  A  Company,  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  A  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  A  Machine  Co..  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  L^uyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufaetorma  for  Continental  Europe. 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quart* 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 


Langaenkamp 
Slush  Pump — 
adequate, 
economical. 


Indiana  Grading  Table 


Improved  Brush 
Finisher 


Indiana  Pulp  Filler 


Indiana  Juice  Elxtractor 


Improved  “36”  Kook- 
More  Koils 


assure  yourself  of  this 


TWO-WAY 


profit  possibility 


Indiana  Pulper  -  Standard 
Model 


LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 


The  Indiana  Colossal  Pulper  has 
almost  an  unlimited  capacity  and 
operates  on  less  horsepower. 
Like  all  Indiana  Pulpers.  Finishers 
and  Juice  Ejrtractors  it  is  easily 
and  quickly  cleaned,  offering  the 
utmost  in  sanitation. 


Profits  in  canning  may  be  made  in  two  ways 
— by  producing  a  higher  quality  that  com¬ 
mands  the  best  market  price  and  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  production.  Langsen- 
kamp  Equipment  helps  BOTH  ways. 
It  Improves  Quality . It  Reduces  Cost. 


has  earned,  on  a  basis  of  operating  results,  in 
hundreds  of  plants,  the  distinction  of  being  the 
outstanding  equipment  in  the  field.  Write 
concerning  your  needs. 


F.  H.  lANGSENKAMP  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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sold  tomatoes  at  50  cents  and  52  cents  per  dozen  and 
killed  the  market  for  the  entire  country.  Had  they 
possessed  nerve  enough  to  say  “Boo”  to  a  toad,  they 
would  have  sat  back  and  waited  for  7 0  cents  to  80  cents 
per  dozen  and  would  have  gotten  that  price;  would 
have  made  a  profit;  would  not  be  poor  today;  would 
have  shown  some  signs  of  intelligence,  but  we  all  know 
what  they  actually  did.  Would  like  to  have  those  weak 
sisters  read  some  letters  we  wrote  brokers  as  early  this 
year  as  February  and  March,  and  let  them  see  that  any 
canner  who  uses  his  head  can  make  a  profit.  Too  bad 
they  cannot  see  in  part  this  correspondence,  but  we  do 
not  have  the  means  of  showing  them. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  July  21,  1936 — Still  standing 
the  heat  pretty  well,  but  of  course,  the  early  blossoms 
are  drying  and  falling  off,  which  will  mean  that  we 
will  have  to  have  a  late  frost  in  order  to  get  much  of 
a  pack.  Each  day  brings  heavier  demands  from  the 
trade  for  canned  foods,  but  each  day  also  finds  canners 
in  thiij  section  more  reluctant  towards  naming  prices. 

MT.  PLEASANT,  IOWA,  July  20,  1936 — Vines  are  still 
alive,  but  will  take  an  abundance  of  moisture  now  to 
revive  them,  and  a  late  fall  to  ripen  the  fruit.  Can’t 
possibly  get  more  than  25  per  cent  normal  pack. 

FRUITLAND,  MD.,  July  20,  1936 — Not  as  plentiful  as 
in  1935,  but  showing  a  fair  crop  to  the  acreage. 

GREENSBORO,  MD.,  July  21, 1936 — Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  normal.  Acreage  reduced  20  per  cent  in  this  lo¬ 
cality. 

HALETHORPE,  MD.,  July  18,  1936 — Acreage  10  per 
cent  less  than  1935.  Earlier  acreage  suffering  from 
excessive  heat  and  drought.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  large 
green  fruit  sun-scalded.  Later  plantings  may  come 
through  if  general  rain  comes  this  week.  (It  rained.) 

PEMBERVILLE,  OHIO,  July  20,  1936 — Acreage  is  nor¬ 
mal  ;  plants  are  in  good  condition  considering  the  very 
dry  weather  we  have  had.  Small  tomatoes  on  the  vines 
are  sunburnt  and  will  be  ruined ;  will  have  to  wait  for 
rain  and  new  blossoms,  which  means  a  late  season  and 
a  small  pack.  Do  not  expect  over  60  per  cent  of  a  crop, 
and  do  not  expect  to  do  much  before  September  1st. 

LIBERTY  HILL,  TENN.,  July  15,  1936 — Not  over  15  per 
cent  acreage  set.  Crop  looks  bad.  Cannot  have  over 
15  per  cent  of  normal  crop  in  this  section. 

HALLWOOD,  VA.,  July  31, 1936 — Crop  has  been  greatly 
damaged  on  account  of  hot,  dry  weather. 

ROANOKE,  VA.,  July  21,  1936 — Crop  has  suffered  im¬ 
mensely  from  the  drought  and  heat.  Early  tomatoes 
scorched  by  heat  and  the  late  vines  have  made  very 
little  growth.  We  figure  our  crop  for  this  year  about 
60  per  cent  of  last  year. 

I - 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning/’ 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


SULPHUR  KNOCKS  OUT  MILDEW  OF  SNAP 
BEANS  IN  SOUTHEAST 

POWDERY  mildew,  a  fungus  disease  affecting  snap 
beans  throughout  the  southeastern  states,  may  be 
controlled  effectively  through  the  use  of  sulphur 
dusts  or  sulphur  sprays,  as  shown  in  field  experiments 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Although  the  disease  has  been  known  in  the  South¬ 
east  for  nearly  50  years  it  has  been  only  during  the 
last  10  years  that  powdery  mildew  has  become  of  eco¬ 
nomic  importance.  The  disease  has  been  affecting  the 
fall  crop  particularly,  and  treatment  will  be  effective 
in  any  state  where  a  fall  crop  of  beans  is  grown.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Califor¬ 
nia  are  states  that  produce  a  large  part  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  late  summer  snap  bean  crop  although  practically 
all  of  the  states  in  the  southern  area  produce  snap 
beans  in  commercial  quantities. 

In  many  cases  the  disease  affected  the  snap  green 
beans  to  the  extent  that  the  plants  became  dwarfed, 
the  pods  were  badly  spotted  and  the  plants  defoliated. 
Naturally  this  brought  about  heavy  losses  to  the  grow¬ 
ers. 

The  fungus  development  was  shown  to  be  closely 
associated  with  the  moisture  conditions,  usually  fol¬ 
lowing  light  rains  in  late  September  or  early  October. 

In  a  series  of  control  tests  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  it  was  found  that  the 
disease  was  controlled  most  effectively  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  either  sulphur  dust  or  sulphur  spray.  Sulphur- 
lime,  consisting  of  75  per  cent  sulphur  and  25  per  cent 
lime,  proved  the  most  economical  and  efficient  material 
tested  at  the  South  Carolina  station. 

The  fungus  disease  was  controlled  most  effectively 
when  the  plants  were  dusted  with  the  sulphur-lime 
when  the  first  signs  of  the  disease  appeared  on  the  foli¬ 
age.  The  dusting  was  repeated  at  10-day  to  two-week 
intervals.  Usually  two  to  three  applications  were  suf¬ 
ficient. 

Different  varieties  of  dwarf  snap  beans  on  test 
showed  various  degrees  of  susceptibility  to  the  disease. 

Varieties  showing  only  light  infection,  from  a  trace 
to  25  per  cent,  were  as  follows:  Asgrow  Valentine, 
Dwarf  Horticultural,  French  Horticultural,  Great 
Northern  Grenell  Rustproof,  Hodson  Wax,  Keeney 
Rustless  Wax,  Prolific  Black  Wax,  Round  Pod  Kidney 
Wax,  Stringless  Green  Refugee,  Stringless  Kidney 
Wax,  and  Sure  Crop  Wax. 

Varieties  showing  a  moderate  infection,  25  to  75 
per  cent:  Black  Valentine,  Burpee  Stringless  Green 
Pod,  Currie  Rustproof  Wax,  Davis  White  Wax,  Ford- 
hook  Favorite  Bush,  Full  Measure,  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod,  Improved  Golden  Wax,  Konserva,  Longfel¬ 
low,  Pencil  Pod  Black  Wax,  Red  Valentine,  Unrivaled 
Wax,  Wardwell  Kidney  Wax,  and  Weber  Wax. 

Varieties  showing  severe  infection,  75  to  100  per 
cent:  Bountiful,  Extra  Early  Refugee,  Lows  Cham¬ 
pion  Bush,  Refugee  1000-1,  Refugee  Wax,  Tennessee 
Green  Pod,  and  White-seeded  Refugee  Wax. 
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STOKESDALE 

Proving  Grounds 

is  one  of  the  important  tomato  breeding 
stations  in  the  country.  Asa  member  of  the 
canning  trade  you  are  cordially  invited  to 
visit  us  during  August  or  September.  This 
year’s  program  includes  40  breeding  plots, 
265  strains  for  row-testing  and  463  acres  for 
seed  production.  Our  work  is  open  for 
public  inspection  and  study. 

#  You  will  be  made  cordially  welcome 
during  the  business  hours  of  any  week 
day.  It  will  be  a  convenience  if  you  will 
telephone  Moorestown  1020  in  advance 
of  your  coming. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO..  Inc. 

Tomato  Seed  Breeder*  and  Grower* 

Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey 


Automatic 

Insurance 

Protection 

on  rising  values  will  save  you 

Money -Time- and  W orry 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Dependable  »  Efficient  »  Economical  for  30  years 


THE  1936  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  27th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannere  Aseociation, 
from  Statietical  Reporte  and  each  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWINGS  s/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  i  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Y our  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 
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Producer  Merchandisins  Assistance  to 
Replace  ^^Advertising  Allowances'^ 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited, — Editor^s  Note, 


Discussions  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  bill  on  co-operative  advertising  are 
continuing  and  will  probably  fill  large  columns  of 
the  trade  press  for  some  time  to  come.  For  anyone  to  say 
at  this  time  that  so-and-so  will  be  the  outcome  will 
only  serve  to  continue  the  argument.  One  thing  among 
several  seems  to  be  fairly  certain,  however.  Many  co¬ 
operative  advertising  groups  are  not  supplied  with  re¬ 
serves,  their  sponsoring  wholesaler  is  not  minded  to 
continue  advertising  on  the  same  scale  of  expenditure 
as  when  he  was  securing  somewheres  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  50  per  cent  or  more  of  his  advertising  income 
from  manufacturers.  In  such  cases,  advertising  will 
probably  be  kept  up  to  nearly  as  large  a  degree  as  here¬ 
tofore,  but  overhead  will  be  reduced  by  the  elimination 
of  executives  enjoying  salaries  to  be  saved  now  if  pos¬ 
sible.  In  all  such  cases,  control  of  policies  will  remain 
the  same  as  usual,  but  their  execution  will  be  left  to 
former  assistants  or  new  men  in  the  field. 

In  all  these  cases,  employees  will  welcome  advice 
and  suggestions  from  those  in  a  position  to  render 
such  services.  Are  you  and  your  associates  doing  all 
you  can  toward  helping  your  customers  carry  on?  In 
the  current  issue  of  your  Canning  Trade  we  find  three 
ads  of  a  single  product.  Regardless  of  the  source  from 
which  you  secure  your  tin  cans,  you  must  admire  the 
can  companies  for  their  far-sighted  efforts  toward  in¬ 
creasing  the  consumption  of  foods  in  cans.  Of  special 
interest  is  the  campaign  of  the  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany  in  promotion  of  their  slogan,  “Health  and  fresh¬ 
ness  sealed  in  cans.”  Strong  national  advertising  sup¬ 
ports  the  campaign,  housewives  all  over  the  country 
are  becoming  conscious  of  the  constructive  thought 
back  of  the  phrase.  Unless  your  organization  is  will¬ 
ing  to  help  boost  the  idea,  the  advertising  Continental 
is  doing  will  lack  in  full  effectiveness?  Your  force  in 
the  field  will  do  well  to  familiarize  themselves  with  all 
materials  available  from  Continental  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  help  get  the  story  over  to  the  housewives  of 
the  country. 

Their  advertisement  does  not  cover  fully  the  various 
ways  in  which  you  may  tie  up  with  the  slogan.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  your  letterheads  and  envelopes  are  fit  carriers 
for  the  story.  Any  inexpensive  sales  material  you  are 
preparing  should  carry  the  story  as  well.  We  have 
just  passed  through  a  severe  drought  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States.  In  every  section  during  the  past 
few  weeks  we  have  experienced  a  shortage  of  “fresh” 


fruits  and  vegetables.  Yet  today  we  had  vacuum- 
packed  corn  for  dinner  and  it  was  certainly  far  in 
advance  of  the  “fresh”  variety  available  from  local 
growers.  Canned  peas  are  always  good  sellers  while 
“fresh  garden  peas”  are  in  the  market.  Cherry  pies 
are  baked  each  day  in  the  year.  Peaches  as  a  base 
for  salads  are  always  in  demand  while  the  local  crop 
may  be  boycotted  as  a  result  of  weather  conditions  and 
resulting  high  prices.  “Health  and  freshness  sealed  in 
cans”  is  a  slogan  which  will  do  much  toward  popu¬ 
larizing  the  sale  of  canned  foods  if  you  and  I  will  do 
our  part  toward  acquainting  housewives  with  it !  Let’s, 
as  Continental  suggests,  make  it  our  slogan! 

The  American  Can  Company,  in  the  issue  mentioned, 
tells  us  about  their  book,  “More  About  Canned  Foods 
for  the  Home  Economist”.  This  is  enjoying  a  wide 
circulation,  and  is  helping  mightily  to  sell  food  in  cans. 
Be  certain  your  force,  brokers  included,  lose  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  telling  their  customers  more  about  the  splen¬ 
did  work  these  can  companies  are  doing  toward  fur¬ 
ther  popularizing  canned  foods.  In  so  doing  they  will 
be  servicing  contacts  and  not  violating  existing  laws. 
In  your  anxiety  to  comply  with  the  law  to  the  letter, 
be  careful  not  to  go  to  extremes.  Recently  a  food  show 
was  held  in  a  mid-western  city.  When  approached  by 
the  promoter,  several  firms  refused  to  take  space  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  certain  their  doing  so  would  not 
run  foul  of  the  law.  When  shown  their  contract  was 
not  with  a  customer  or  a  promoter  connected  with  any 
of  their  customers  but  instead  was  to  cover  advertis¬ 
ing  for  all  retail  customers,  they  took  space  at  once. 
Nothing  illegal  in  that!  When  such  opportunities  are 
presented  to  you  as  a  firm,  seize  them  and  do  what  you 
can  toward  carrying  on  support  of  retail  and  wholesale 
distributors  until  you  have  plans  formulated  for  doing 
this  generally. 

If  worse  comes  to  worse  and  you  finally  determine 
not  to  continue  with  any  forms  of  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising,  add  to  your  sales  force.  It  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  service  men  trained  in  display  work,  both 
inside  and  out.  Supply  them  with  advertising  mate¬ 
rial,  omit  payment  for  space  used  and  you  will  be  com¬ 
plying  with  the  law  and  at  the  same  time  be  helping 
create  consumer  interest  in  your  goods. 

In  all  your  merchandising  activities  until  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  bill  have  been  carefully 
interpreted,  urge  your  brokers  to  do  more  construc¬ 
tive  selling  than  they  have  been  doing  in  the  past.  In 
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many  instances  they  will  tell  you  they  are  so  bedeviled 
with  cancellations  and  short  deliveries  they  have  no 
time  for  constructive  selling,  but  it  can  be  had  if  you 
insist.  In  connection  with  probable  short  shipments, 
do  not  be  misled  with  the  thought  that  you  will  sell 
all  your  pack  without  sales  effort  or  merchandising 
expense.  Like  the  poor,  sales  and  selling  or  advertis¬ 
ing  expense  should  always  be  with  us.  In  an  event  of 
shortages,  others  will  be  equally  short,  whether  prices 
are  relatively  higher  or  not,  you  are  all  in  the  same 
boat.  Competition  is  with  you  on  any  price  range. 

The  greatest  curse  of  food  crop  shortages  lies  not 
so  much  in  actual  loss  of  sales  but  instead  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  so  many  canners  when  crops  are  light  to 
refrain  from  constructive  merchandising  efforts  in¬ 
volving  expense.  Quoting  from  Food  Field  Reporter, 
July  13th:  “Of  77  brands  of  asparagus  found  on  the 
shelves  of  1,752  women  interviewed,  three  nationally 
advertising  brands  accounted  for  over  40  per  cent  of 
sales.”  Sales  of  two  nationally  advertised  brands  of 
baking  powder  outnumbered  sales  of  81  other  brands 
combined.”  There  you  have  unpredjudiced  facts  as¬ 
sembled  by  an  unbiased  reporter.  Why  can’t  more 
canners  see  the  light? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  do  not  soon  learn  of  a  way  by  means -of  which 
they  can  legally  grant  allowances  for  advertising  to 
voluntary  co-operative  advertising  groups  and  others, 
they  will  enlarge  their  sales  forces,  increase  their  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations  and  go  more  aggressively 
after  business.  Some  canners  are  national  advertisers 
at  present;  they  will  become  larger  ones.  You  should 
follow  their  leads  as  far  and  as  fast  as  you  can.  De¬ 
velop  your  sales  force  into  service  men  as  well  as 
salesmen,  furnish  your  distributors  with  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  helpful  in  selling,  such  as  latest  advices  con¬ 
cerning  such  sales  helps  as  are  offered  by  the  can  com¬ 
panies  mentioned  earlier  in  this  article.  Provide  sales 
helps  for  your  men  and  interesting  material  for  house¬ 
wives  if  you  want  to  keep  your  sales  booming  ahead  on 
a  soild  foundation  in  spite  of  any  drought. 

In  event  of  confirmed  crop  shortages,  advise  your 
trade  early  and  often  as  to  progress  you  are  making 
in  filling  retail  orders.  Facts  will  be  less  distorted  if 
accurately  supplied  from  your  offices  and  by  your  sales¬ 
men  and  brokers.  Do  not  depend  too  much  on  govern¬ 
ment  reports  as  to  crop  conditions  as  a  whole.  Compile 
your  own  from  best  sources  available  and  disseminate 
them  as  widely  and  often  as  you  can. 

In  fact,  be  a  fact  finding  and  spreading  source  for 
your  trade  when  they  wonder  just  what  deliveries  in 
the  fall  will  be.  Do  not  hesitate  about  spending  money 
for  advertising  this  summer  and  fall  even  though  you 
have  not  engaged  in  merchandising  campaigns  before. 
You  will  have  to  start  some  time,  it  may  as  well  be 
now  as  ever!  Once  you  get  your  merchandising  and 
advertising  feet  wet  you’ll  want  to  plunge  in  all  over. 
Others  have  done  so,  you  can  do  no  less  and  still  keep 
your  goods  moving  profitably  to  the  homes  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Probably,  after  all,  the  passage  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  bill  will  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise! 
We’ll  hope  for  the  best  at  least! 
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ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACT  DISCUSSION  AT 
MEETING  OF  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

dered”  in  connection  with  the  particular  sale.  Third, 
that  where  services  are  actually  rendered  in  connection 
with  a  particular  sale,  even  a  brokerage  subsidiary  or 
department  of  the  buyer  may  be  granted  a  brokerage 
allowance,  provided  it  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
value  to  the  seller  of  such  services.  Which  of  these 
three  interpretations  will  eventually  be  adopted  by  the 
Trade  Commission  or  the  courts  cannot  be  foretold.  It 
was  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  Congressional  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  apparently  believed 
that  under  no  circumstances  could  the  buyer  or  his 
agent  render  services  to  the  seller.  Upon  inquiry  from 
the  floor  it  was  suggested  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
statute  controlling  the  amount  of  any  lawful  brokerage 
allowance,  or  requiring  that  only  one  broker  be  em¬ 
ployed.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  statute 
which  would  preclude  lawful  brokerage  payments  to 
two  or  more  brokers  where  such  brokers  each  render 
services  in  connection  with  the  particular  sale.  The 
application  of  this  section  to  various  typical  situations 
was  discussed  by  many  canners  present  at  the  meeting. 

Sub-Sections  (d),  (e),and  (f) 

Advertising  and  Service  Allowances — The  meaning 
of  the  sections  regulating  advertising  allowances  and 
the  furnishing  of  sales  services  was  outlined  as  set 
forth  in  the  preliminary  analysis.  It  reads: 

Sub-section  (d)  prohibits  the  giving  of  an  allowance  for  any 
service  rendered  by  the  buyer  unless  such  allowance  “is  avail¬ 
able  on  proportionally  equal  terms  to  all  other  customers  com¬ 
peting  in  the  distribution  of  such  products  or  commodities.” 
This  language  would  include  allowances  for  advertising,  window 
display,  sales  promotion,  etc.  Sub-section  (e)  is  the  converse 
of  sub-section  (d)  and  prohibits  the  seller  from  furnishing  sales 
services  or  selling  facilities  to  one  customer  “upon  terms  not 
accorded  to  all  purchasers  on  proportionately  equal  terms.”  It 
should  be  carefully  noted  that  while  sub-section  (d)  requires 
that  allowances  be  made  available  on  proportionately  equal 
terms  to  all  competing  purchasers,  sub-section  (e)  requires  that 
sales  facilities  be  offered  on  proportionally  equal  terms  to  all 
purchasers  whether  competing  or  not. 

The  prohibitions  of  these  two  sub-sections  are  reasonably 
clear  except  for  interpretation  of  the  phrase  “proportionally 
equal  terms”.  The  only  thing  definite  about  this  phrase  is  that 
it  is  indefinite  in  meaning.  For  example,  if  a  canner  or  a 
wholesaler  is  willing  to  grant  an  allowance  of  1  per  cent  to  a 
purchaser  with  four  show  windows  in  which  he  agrees  to  display 
the  buyer’s  goods,  must  the  buyer  make  an  allowance  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  to  another  purchaser  who  has  only  two  win¬ 
dows,  in  order  that  the  terms  may  be  proportionally  equal?  If 
a  canner  is  willing  to  allow  $1,000  for  cooperative  advertising 
in  a  metropolitan  area  of  500,000,  must  he  also  allow  $250  for 
cooperative  advertising  to  a  purchaser  in  a  town  one-fourth 
that  size?  Or,  if  he  allows  $500  for  a  page  of  cooperative 
advertising  by  one  buyer  in  a  newspaper  of  50,000  circulation, 
must  he  allow  $250  to  a  buyer  who  desires  to  advertise  in  a 
newspaper  of  only  25,000  circulation?  In  connection  with  sub¬ 
section  (e),  which  is  applicable  to  all  purchasers,  whether  com¬ 
peting  or  not,  would  it  be  lawful  for  a  canner  to  offer  private 
brand  labels  to  a  buyer  in  one  market  and  refuse  to  offer  this 
same  facility  to  a  buyer  in  another  market  remote  from  and 
not  competitive  with  the  first? 

It  may  be  suggested  that  these  two  sub-sections  will  probably 
have  to  be  interpreted  with  two  practical  limitations.  In  the 
first  place,  the  buyer  will  probably  be  permitted  in  good  faith 
to  establish  minimum  qualifications  for  the  granting  of  service 


allowance  for  sales  facilities.  For  example,  he  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  decline  to  enter  into  cooperative  advertising  arrange¬ 
ments  in  areas  where  circulation  is  so  limited  as  to  convince  him 
in  good  faith  that  no  real  benefit  will  be  derived.  Secondly,  the 
term  “proportionally  equal”  will  undoubtedly  be  interpreted  to 
approximate  the  terms  “substantially  equal”  or  “comparable”. 
The  ability  of  the  buyer  to  perform  services  of  substantial 
worth  to  the  seller  under  the  varying  cricumstances  in  return 
for  the  seller’s  allowance  or  services  will  be  permitted  to  be 
taken  into  account.  This  seems  to  be  the  intent  of  the  statute, 
as  stated  in  the  House  Report  (page  16) : 

“The  phrase  ‘proportionally  equal  terms’  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  limitation  of  such  allowances  to  single  custo¬ 
mers  on  the  ground  that  they  alone  can  furnish  the  serv¬ 
ices  or  facilities  or  other  consideration  in  the  quantities 
specified.  Where  a  competitor  can  furnish  them  in  less 
quantity,  but  of  the  same  relative  value,  he  seems  entitled, 
and  this  clause  is  designed  to  accord  him,  the  right  to  a 
similar  allowance  commensurate  with  those  facilities.” 

The  elfect  of  sub-section  (f),  it  was  suggested,  was 
to  make  a  buyer  who  knowingly  received  a  discrimina¬ 
tory  or  prohibited  allowance  equally  responsible  with 
the  seller. 

Section  3 

Penal  Provision — Section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  is  a  separate,  penal  provision,  covering  the  same 
subject  matter  as  Section  1  except  that  many  of  the 
provisos  permitting  differences  in  price  under  speci¬ 
fied  circumstances  are  not  repeated  in  Section  3.  The 
interpretation  to  be  given  to  Section  3  is  fully  outlined 
in  the  preliminary  analysis  and,  since  this  is  the  penal 
portion  of  the  Act,  warrants  careful  reading  by  all 
persons  engaged  in  selling. 

Section  4 

Cooperative  Associations — Canners  present  at  the 
meeting  were  very  much  interested  in  Section  4  of  the 
statute  which  deals  with  cooperative  associations.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  analysis,  this  section  does  not  make 
clear  what  organizations  are  to  be  deemed  cooperative 
and  is  apparently  related  solely  to  the  internal  opera¬ 
tions  of  such  cooperatives  rather  than  to  their  dealings 
as  buyers  or  sellers.  Thus,  in  determining  whether 
any  particular  allowance  may  lawfully  be  granted  to 
such  organization,  it  would  appear  that  the  facts  in 
the  particular  transaction  involved  should  be  examined 
wholly  independently  of  the  fact  that  the  particular 
buyer  is  a  cooperative.  In  this  connection  counsel 
quoted  from  the  Congressional  proceedings  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  that 
“There  is  nothing  in  the  last  section  of  the  bill 
that  distinguishes  cooperatives,  either  favorably 
or  unfavorably,  from  other  agencies  in  the  streams 
of  production  and  trade,  so  far  as  concerns  their 
dealings  with  others.” 

Constitutionality 

The  constitutional  basis  underlying  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  as  outlined  in  the  analysis,  was  explained 
by  Mr.  Austern.  In  this  respect,  the  opinion  was  ad¬ 
vanced  that  the  constitutional  validity  of  Section  1 
rests  upon  firmer  grounds  than  does  that  of  Section  3. 

Pre-Existing  Contracts 

The  application  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  to  exist¬ 
ing  future  contracts,  as  explained  in  the  Supplemen¬ 
tary  Statement,  was  carefully  discussed.  It  was  con- 
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ent  canner.  The  problems  engendered  by  these  limita¬ 
tions  inherent  in  the  statute  itself  were  fully  discussed 
by  members  of  the  Board  of  Directions  and  others 
present.  After  such  discussion,  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed : 

“Resolved,  that  the  action  of  the  executive  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Association  in  circulating  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  analysis  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  dated 
June  27,  1936,  and  the  supplementary  bulletin  of 
July  9,  1936,  prepared  by  counsel  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  be  ratified  and  approved;  and  further  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  future  activities  in  connection  with  the 
matter  should  be  limited  to  the  reporting  of  rul¬ 
ings,  decisions  and  general  interpretations  relating 
thereto,  and  that  because  of  the  complexities  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  aforementioned  bulletins  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  not  undertake  to  render  opinions 
upon  individual  inquiries  relating  to  specific 
cases.” 


eluded  that  the  determination  whether  the  completion 
of  two  pre-existing  contracts  would  or  would  not  result 
in  a  discrimination  prohibited  by  the  statute  was 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  facts  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  particular  transactions. 

Sales  to  Governmental  Agencies  and  Export  Sales 
It  was  suggested  that,  since  Governmental  agencies, 
both  State  and  Federal,  do  not  ordinarily  compete  with 
other  purchasers,  either  wholesale  or  retail,  the  Rob¬ 
inson-Patman  Act  was  probably  inapplicable  to  sales 
to  bona  fide  Governmental  agencies.  Sub-section  (a) 
of  the  Act  appears  to  be  limited  specifically  to  sales 
“for  use,  consumption  or  re-sale  within  the  United 
States  or  any  Territory,”  and  consequently  would  be 
inapplicable  to  export  sales.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  where,  in  the  case  of  export  sales,  the  sale  was 
actually  made  abroad  rather  than  within  the  United 
States,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  the  statute  would  be 
interpreted  as  being  inapplicable. 

Announcements  to  the  Trade 

The  attention  of  canners  was  called  to  various  an¬ 
nouncements  to  the  trade  which  had  already  been  made 
and  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Supplementary  State¬ 
ment  of  July  9. 

In  order  that  all  members  of  the  industry  may  relate 
the  discussion  at  this  meeting  to  the  preliminary  analy¬ 
sis  and  the  Supplementary  Statement  already  circu¬ 
lated,  the  Association  has  printed  additional  copies 
which  are  available  for  distribution  to  any  member 
of  the  industry. 

Association’s  Policy  Regarding  Individual 
Transactions 

There  appeared  to  be  agreement  that  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  propriety  of  selling  methods  of  individual 
canners  could  be  determined  only  in  the  light  of  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  as  to  their  particular  prices,  custo¬ 
mers,  discounts,  and  sales  practices.  It  was  likewise 
obvious  that,  even  to  the  extent  to  which  definite  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  various  sub-sections  of  the  statute 
could  be  made,  any  opinion  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  a 
particular  selling  method  must  be  limited  to  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  particular  sales  involved  and 
would  not  necessarily  apply  to  any  other  sales  by  the 
same  seller.  Moreover,  any  such  opinion  would  be 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  selling  practices  of  a  differ- 
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Uniform  Interpretations  for  the  Canning 
Industry 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  a  suggestion 
made  from  the  floor  that  the  Association  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  definitive  interpretations  of  the  many 
controversial  sections  of  the  Act,  which  interpretations 
might  be  uniformly  followed  by  canners.  Discussion 
of  this  suggestion  developed  certain  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  effectuating  it.  First,  since  the  interpretation 
of  many  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Act  was  completely 
dependent  upon  the  detailed  facts  of  particular  transac¬ 
tions,  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  formulate  interpreta¬ 
tions  which  would  be  a  safe  guide  in  all  cases.  Second, 
any  such  interpretations  would  be  wholly  unofficial  and 
if  the  obviously  complicated  language  of  the  Act  should 
later  be  interpreted  differently  by  either  the  Trade 
Commission  or  the  courts,  embarrassment  might  result 
for  both  the  Association  and  individual  canners.  Lastly, 
some  doubts  were  expressed  both  in  respect  to  the  le¬ 
gality  and  in  respect  to  considerations  of  policy  as  to 
the  desirability  of  the  Association  furnishing  unofficial 
interpretations  which  necessarily  relate  to  particular 
methods  of  sale  and  identifiable  buyers  or  buying 
groups  and  organizations. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  great  many  canners  pointed  out, 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  the  law  of  the  land  and 
it  would  be  helpful  if  some  more  acceptable  method 
could  be  evolved  for  furnishing  to  canners  guidance  in 
their  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  complicated  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act.  It  was  suggested  that  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  securing  Trade  Practice  Rules,  approved  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  be  examined.  Such  rules 
are  usually  formulated  by  an  industry  in  order  to  ex¬ 
press  in  terms  of  that  industry  the  various  prohibi¬ 
tions  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  Since  Section  1  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  is  technically  an  amendment  to 
the  Clayton  Act,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  Trade 
Practice  procedure  affords  a  necessary,  convenient,  and 
effective  method  for  securing  for  particular  industries 
a  clarification  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  which  might 
furnish  a  workable  day-to-day  guide  for  the  members 
of  such  industry.  In  addition,  the  fact  of  approval  by 
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the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would  lend  considerable 
weight  to  the  ultimate  acceptance  of  any  interpreta¬ 
tions  contained  in  approved  rules. 

The  complexities  of  the  statute  and  the  formidable 
task  of  enforcing  it  throughout  all  of  American  indus¬ 
try  will,  it  is  believed,  lead  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  to  utilize  the  method  of  Trade  Practice  Rules — 
interpreting  in  terms  of  the  particular  industry  the 
various  provisions  of  the  Act — ^to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  it  has  in  the  past.  Moreover,  the  specific  prohibi¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  lead  to  greater  detail  in  such  rules  than  has 
been  heretofore  permitted. 

Such  Trade  Practice  Rules  are  wholly  unlike  N.  R.  A. 
codes.  The  Trade  Commission,  after  hearing  and  full 
opportunity  for  every  member  of  the  industry  and 
other  interested  parties  to  present  their  views,  either 
approves  or  rejects  the  rules  submitted  by  the  industry. 
But  the  essential  difference  is  that  under  the  N.  R.  A. 
the  industry  and  the  N.  R.  A.  wrote  the  law.  This  was 
one  of  its  principal  constitutional  defects.  Under  Trade 
Practice  Conference  procedure,  no  new  laws  or  regula¬ 
tions  can  be  promulgated.  Such  rules  merely  restate 
and  clarify  for  a  particular  industry  the  law  as  en¬ 
acted  by  Congress.  The  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  proceed  against  violations  is  derived 
solely  from  the  statute,  and  not  from  the  rules.  The 
latter  are  merely  guides  for  conduct  of  business  under 
existing  law.  Unlike  the  codes,  any  violation  proceeded 
against  must  be  an  infraction  of  the  law,  not  of  the 
interpretative  rule.  Consequently,  the  scope  of  such 
rules  is  limited  to  the  statement,  in  more  particularized 
form,  of  what  the  statute  already  prohibits. 

Discussion  of  this  suggestion  evoked  considerable 
support  in  favor  of  immediate  investigation  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  obtaining  such  authoritative  guidance  for 
the  canning  industry  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

^‘Resolved,  that  the  President  of  the  Association 
be  directed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  member  and  non-member  companies, 
such  representatives  to  include  persons  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  merchandising  as  well  as  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  canned  foods,  to  investigate  within  the 
immediate  future  the  possibility  of  formulating 
and  submitting  for  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  a  series  of  Trade  Practice 
Rules  which  will  clarify  and  amplify  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  to  the  end 
that  canners  may  intelligently  and  fully  comply 
with  that  law.  Such  committee  shall,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  counsel,  be  empowered  to  consult  with 
officials  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
shall  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  from  time 
to  time  concerning  its  progress,  and  shall  also  sub¬ 
mit  for  approval  of  the  Board  any  proposed 
action.” 

It  is  expected  that  announcement  of  the  personnel 
of  the  committee  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 


THE  BIONOMICS  AND  CONTROL  OF 
WIREWORMS 

Bulletin  381 

By  JOHN  H.  HAWKINS 

of  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
SUMMARY 

IRE  WORMS  and  their  control  were  much  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  early  entomological  literature  of 
America  and  later  workers  have  added  much 
useful  information  on  the  subject.  The  study  of  wire- 
worms  is  especially  difficult  because  of  the  long  time 
required  by  most  species  to  complete  their  life  history, 
and  because  their  subterranean  habitat  conceals  them 
from  observation.  Consequently,  many  facts  concern¬ 
ing  wireworms  are  yet  unknown. 

Growers  of  flowers,  vegetables,  and  field  crops  suffer 
large  annual  losses  because  of  wireworm  injuries. 
Probably  $1,000,000  would  be  a  conservative  estimate 
of  the  average  loss  caused  annually  by  these  insects  in 
Maine  alone. 

A  list  of  48  plants  is  recorded  as  being  attacked  by 
wireworms  in  the  State  and  there  may  be  many  other 
plants  that  should  be  included.  Potatoes  are  more 
severely  injured  than  any  other  crop  grown  in  Maine. 

Wireworms  are  the  larval  stage  of  beetles  of  the 
family  Elateridae  and  are  commonly  called  click  beetles 
or  skipjacks.  The  name  is  applied  because  they  are 
able  to  skip  into  the  air  with  a  clicking  sound  when" 
placed  upon  their  backs. 

Wireworms  are  distributed  over  almost  all  of  the 
farming  area  of  the  United  States  and  are  also  preva¬ 
lent  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  infest  a 
large  section  of  the  farming  area  of  Maine,  but  are 
relatively  less  abundant  in  the  potato  growing  areas  of 
Northern  Aroostook  County  than  elsewhere. 

Cultivation  was  found  to  be  a  practical  method  of 
controlling  wireworms.  It  required  from  1  to  4  years 
to  reduce  the  wireworm  population  to  a  point  consistent 
with  the  safe  production  of  susceptible  crops.  The 
time  required  to  control  wireworms  by  cultivation  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  initial  infestation.  Approximately  45 
per  cent  of  the  wireworm  population  was  found  to  be 
eliminated  by  one  year  of  cultivation,  65  per  cent  by 
two  years,  and  80  per  cent  by  three  years  of  continuous 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Clean  cultivation  was  also  found 
essential  to  wireworm  control. 

The  wireworm  population  was  apparently  but  little 
more  reduced  in  soil  kept  fallow  than  it  was  in  which 
cultivated  crops  were  grown. 

The  effect  of  fall  plowing  on  wireworm  populations 
is  somewhat  problematical.  However,  it  does  not  en¬ 
tirely  eliminate  wireworms  from  the  soil.  Probably 
the  greatest  value  of  fall  plowing  is  not  that  great  num¬ 
bers  of  wireworms  are  directly  killed  by  the  mechanical 
action  of  plowing,  but  rather  that  there  is  a  sudden 
change  caused  to  their  environment  which  may  affect 
their  hibernation  unfavorably. 

Field  trials  of  fertilizer  for  its  effect  on  wireworms 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  little  value  in 
wireworm  control  beyond  the  fact  that  it  may  force 
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to  maturity  a  crop  which  might  otherwise  succumb  to 
wireworm  attacks. 

The  status  of  the  direct  effect  of  drainage  on  wire- 
worms  is  somewhat  doubtful,  although  certain  species 
are  not  as  abundant  in  drained  soil  as  they  are  in  un¬ 
drained  soil  of  the  same  type.  Drainage  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  control  wireworms  by  cultivation  in  certain 
areas  which  could  not  be  thoroughly  cultivated  were 
they  not  drained. 

Utilization  of  the  best  soil  is  recommended  for  pre¬ 
venting  wireworm  injury  to  susceptible  crops.  This 
applies  especially  to  potatoes,  for  the  best  potato  soil 
is  seldom  heavily  infested  by  wireworms. 

A  short  crop  rotation  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
preventing  reinfestation  by  wireworms.  Hay  crops  or 
long  standing  grain  crops  are  favorable  to  wireworms 
and  should  be  omitted  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
rotation.  A  resistant  green  manure  crop  such  as  crim¬ 
son  clover  or  buckwheat  can  be  used  in  the  rotation 
with  crops  susceptible  to  wireworm  injury.  Thus  re¬ 
infestation  can  be  prevented  after  wireworms  have 
once  been  controlled. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  crops  to 
wireworm  attacks.  Potatoes  are  among  those  most 
susceptible.  Corn  is  somewhat  less  susceptible  than 
potatoes,  and  broadcast  grain,  clover,  and  grass  crops 
are  able  to  withstand  severe  wireworm  infestations. 
Beans  and  peas  are  also  somewhat  resistant  and  may 
be  grown  in  soil  containing  a  considerable  number  of 
wireworms. 

Naphthalene  and  kainit  were  both  found  to  be  toxic 
to  wireworms  when  used  in  large  amounts.  However, 
consistent  results  from  their  use  in  the  field  have  not 
been  obtained. 

Magnesium  chloride  and  magnesium  sulfate  were 
toxic  to  wireworms  under  certain  concentrations  and 
conditions. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 

for  any  cannins  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Mill<. 

Write  for  general  catalog. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 


will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Paradichlorobenzene,  calcium  chloride,  sodium  chlo¬ 
ride,  and  lime  did  not  prove  satisfactory  in  controlling 
wireworms  when  tried  under  field  conditions.  Mercur¬ 
ous  chloride,  sulfur,  and  carbon  tetrachloride,  when 
used  under  laboratory  conditions,  were  found  to  be 
toxic  to  wireworms  in  varying  degrees.  Powdered 
tobacco  applied  under  field  conditions  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  pounds  per  acre  apparently  had  little  effect  on 
wireworms,  and  cyanamid  was  also  ineffective  when 
used  at  the  same  rate. 

Sprouting  wheat  proved  to  be  the  most  attractive  of 
several  baits  used  for  wireworms.  The  addition  of 
molasses  increased  the  attractiveness  of  graham  flour 
baits.  Poisonous  substances  added  usually  decreased 
the  attractiveness  of  the  baits  used. 

Calcium  cyanide  was  effective  as  a  soil  fumigant  for 
elaterid  larvae.  The  conditions  of  soil  and  atmosphere 
are  important  factors  in  the  use  of  this  substance. 
Calcium  cyanide  should  be  used  in  summer  when  the 
soil  is  dry  and  warm.  Hard  or  packed  soil  can  not  be 
successfully  fumigated. 

Baits  of  clover,  cut  and  placed  on  the  soil,  were  the 
most  attractive  of  those  used  for  beetles  of  Agriotes 
manciis  Say.  Poisons  added  to  baits  for  the  adults  also 
acted  as  repellents  in  most  cases.  Beetles  of  Crypto- 
hypnus  ahhreviatus  Say  were  attracted  to  baits  of 
graham  flour  dough. 

The  most  important  parasite  of  Agriotes  mancus 
Say  found  was  a  nematode,  Hexamermis  sp.  This  para¬ 
site  lives  in  the  body  of  the  beetle  and  apparently  pre¬ 
vents  the  eggs  of  the  host  from  becoming  fully 
developed. 

Fungi  occasionally  attack  wireworms  but  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  an  important  factor  in  their  abundance. 

Birds  are  known  to  eat  wireworms.  Carabid  beetles 
and  their  larvae  as  well  as  staphylinids  occasionally 
attack  and  kill  wireworms.  Spiders  sometimes  kill  the 
adults  of  Agnotes  mancus.  On  the  whole,  predaceous 
enemies  are  valuable  as  checks  on  wireworm  abund¬ 
ance,  but  they  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  effect  com¬ 
plete  control. 


TRADE  COMMISSION  BULLETIN  ON 
PATMAN  ACT 

HE  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued  a  21 
page  pamphlet  containing  data  on  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  compiled  from  committee  hearings  and 
reports,  from  speeches  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and 
from  a  number  of  outside  sources.  The  purpose  of 
the  Commission  in  reproducing  the  material  is  merely 
to  make  available  in  a  compact  form  the  statements 
of  sponsors  of  the  legislation  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
various  provisions.  No  interpretations  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  are  included.  Copies  may  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  cost  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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HERE  ARE  THE  ANSWERS 


MASTER  BUILT  MACHINERY  answers  all  of  them  in  the 
way  you  want  them  answered— 

1.  No  overBll  when  machine  stops 

2.  No-can,  no-fill,  no-spill 

3.  No  valves  or  plungers 

4.  Amount  of  fill  quickly  and  accurately  adjusted  while  running 
at  full  speed 

5.  Multiple  cylinder  easily  removed  for  cleaning 

6.  Seven  Pockets  insuring  high  speed 

7.  Will  handle  ground  and  mashed  substances  such  as  corn,  pump¬ 
kin,  tomato  juice,  and  tomato  pulp,  crushed  fruits,  appleasauce, 
preserves,  lard,  molasses,  and  many  other  items  of  liquid  or  semi- 
liquid  consistency — like  soups,  etc. 

HANSEN  CORN  COOKER  FILLER 

“does  fill  your  cans  without  a  spUV^ 

MASTER  BUILT 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

CEDARBURG,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 

California  Representative:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEXRING  CO.,  206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Intemiountain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY,  1955  Ist  Ave.  South,  Seattle,  Washington.  Also  1523  Twenty-Seventh  St.,  Ogden.  Utah 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  Respite  from  the  Drought — Bean  Pack  Worrying  Buyers — 
Tomatoes  on  Parade — Corn  Withdrawn — Kraut  Short — Peas  on 
the  Up  and  Up — New  Beet  Prices — Canned  Fruits  Good 
Property 

Respite — in  the  general  drought  situation  the 
week  has  brought  a  respite,  especially  in  a  decrease 
of  the  intense  heat,  and  with  some  rains.  For  this 
all  are  thankful.  Even  where  it  will  not  revive  crops, 
it  will,  at  least,  give  them  a  breathing  spell.  It  is  not 
promised  that  the  heat  has  gone,  nor  that  more  rains 
will  follow.  Heat  may  be  expected  to  return,  and  an  on¬ 
coming  full  moon  will  probably  cause  absence  of  any 
worthwhile  rains. 

In  this  immediate  section  full  relief  from  the  drought 
has  been  accomplished,  thanks  to  bountiful  and  fre¬ 
quent  rains,  and  crop  conditions  are  now  very  good. 
Some  localities  will  object  to  this,  as  they  have  been 
overlooked,  these  summer  rains  always  being  local; 
but  all  sections  have  had  some,  and  it  looks  better. 

BEANS — Coming  just  as  what  was  left  of  the  snap 
bean  crop  could  be  most  helped,  it  was  fortunate,  be¬ 
cause  many  fields  had  already  been  fired,  and  others 
nearly,  if  not  entirely  destroyed  by  beetles  and  rust. 
The  market  needs  all  of  the  pack  possible.  This  is  a 
quick  growing  crop,  but  there  is  no  likelihood  of  new 
plantings  making  up  for  the  losses,  unless  summer  runs 
clear  into  the  fall.  Everywhere  the  market  is  strong. 
“Tom”  North,  of  Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  the  dean  of 
brokerage  firms,  says  they  are  selling  at  “drug  store” 
prices,  and  that  the  market  is  entirely  nominal,  i.  e., 
at  about  any  price  the  seller  chooses  to  name.  Stand¬ 
ard  2s,  cuts,  are  mentioned  at  80  cents,  and  from  there 
on  up  is  the  market. 

TOMATOES — They  are  offering  No.  2  standard  to¬ 
matoes  as  “bargains”  at  65  cents.  That  tells  its  own 
story  to  any  tomato  canner.  The  hunt  is  on  for  any 
spot  supplies  of  canned  tomatoes,  at  any  price.  The 
market  may  be  quoted  as:  Standard  Is,  50  cents;  2s, 
75  cents;  2Y>&,  $1.25;  3s,  $1.30,  and  10s,  $3.50,  if  and 
when  full  standard  quality  can  be  found.  Extra  stand¬ 
ard  and  fancy  tomatoes  are  practically  all  gone,  and 
worth,  when  found,  any  price  you  choose  to  name.  To¬ 
matoes  are  gone,  the  canners  cleaned  out,  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  at  high  prices  a  sad  spectacle  to  the  former 
holders. 

CORN — In  corn,  even  the  daily  papers  say  that  the 
relief  of  the  drought,  above  mentioned,  cannot  save  the 
corn  crop.  One  cannot  pick  a  corn  crop  from  shriv¬ 
elled,  stunted  stalks  of  corn,  much  less  from  “hills” 


with  no  corn  at  all.  Canned  corn,  spots  and  futures, 
is  out  of  quotation  with  most  canners.  Fact  is,  many 
canners  have  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  market  on 
all  crops,  for  the  outlook  is  too  uncertain,  and  they  are 
fearful  about  their  futures. 

KRAUT — The  intentions  were  to  plant  and  to  pack 
a  larger  amount  of  cabbage  than  last  year,  as  we  men¬ 
tion  in  this  week’s  Editorial.  Nature  decided  other¬ 
wise,  and  now  kraut  canners  are  generally  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  2s  are  quoted  at  82i/^  cents ;  2V2S  at 
$1.00;  10s  at  $3.20.  And  it  takes  a  lot  of  kraut  to 
supply  present  demand. 

PEAS — The  need  to  pro-rate  deliveries  on  ’36  peas 
tells  the  story  between  expectations  and  realizations. 
Where  pea  prices  will  ultimately  go  nobody  knows, 
but  they  will  certainly  not  go  lower.  Most  holders  of 
spot  peas,  and  those  canners  still  operating,  are  on 
vacation  as  far  as  selling  is  concerned.  Standard  4s 
Alaskas,  even  here  in  this  low-priced  region,  have 
passed  80  cents,  and  Wisconsin  laughs  when  $1.00  is 
offered.  New  York  State  is  even  more  disdainful.  Be¬ 
gins  to  look  as  if  there  was  something  “phoney”  about 
the  “lots  of  peas”  carried  over.  The  contentions  were 
at  variance  with  the  statistical  figures,  as  we  showed 
innumerable  times,  and  now,  on  the  showdown,  the 
figures  are  winning  out  over  the  contentions. 

NEW  BEETS — Are  being  quoted  at  2s  cuts,  70  to 
75  cents;  2V2S,  80  to  85  cents;  10s,  $2.75  to  $3.00; 
whole  beets,  12/15  at  95  cents  to  $1.00 ;  20/25  at  $1.20 ; 
10s,  20-over,  $3.15;  30/40,  $3.75;  50/60,  $4.75 ;  90/100, 
$5.75. 

FRUITS — A  report  from  down  in  the  great  Valley 
of  Virginia,  possibly  the  greatest  apple-producing  re¬ 
gion  in  the  country,  says  that  the  yield  of  apples  will 
be  the  lightest  in  many  years.  High  prices  for  apples 
mean  higher  prices  and  increased  demand  for  all 
canned  fruits.  Let  the  fruit  canners  remember  this, 
and,  still  more  important,  let  them  stiffen  their  back¬ 
bones  now  and  advance  prices  before  they  are  all  sold 
out.  Don’t  follow  the  example  of  the  tomato  canners 
of  1935. 

NOTES — The  same  blistering  heat  and  drought 
which  afflicts  our  country  also  is  taking  heavy  toll  in 
Canada. 

The  efforts  to  have  the  Robinson-Patman  law  tried 
and  proven  before  complying  with  it  have  failed  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Play  safe  and  you  will  not 
be  sorry. 

If  the  A.  &  P.  have  actually  cut  out  daily  newspaper 
advertising  as  a  reply  to  no  more  advertising  allow- 
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ances,  as  is  reported,  it  is  an  action  unworthy  of 
them  and,  personally,  we  do  not  believe  the  report.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  housekeepers  regularly  study  the  special  offers 
in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  bargain  circulars,  and 
then  do  their  buying.  Can  you  picture  A.  &  P.  absent, 
leaving  the  whole  field  to  its  competitors?  Neither 
can  we. 

Later,  in  the  fall,  we  want  to  get  more  deeply  into 
the  oyster  and  shrimp  market  and  conditions.  Charles 
Dickens  makes  his  hero,  Mr.  Pickwick,  say  that  where 
there  are  oysters  there  will  be  found  poverty.  Looking 
back  over  years  of  acquaintance  with  the  oyster  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  country,  Dickens  would  seem  to  be  right ! 

A  food  product  “liked”  by  all  humanity,  and  yet  a  pre¬ 
carious  business!  Cove,  or  canned,  oysters  ought  to 
outsell  canned  baked  beans — they  are  not  even  a 
shadow  to  them.  More  about  this  anon. 

After  a  disappointing  crop  season  don’t  expect  low 
prices  for  canners’  seeds  to  plant  the  ’37  crops  for 
canning.  Just  a  hint. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

General  Withdrawal  of  Offerings — Spot  Staples  Firm  to 
Stronger — Northwestern  Peas  in  Demand  as  Result  of  Eastern 
Pro-Rating — Apricot  Prices  Named — Salmon  Price  Advance 
Evident — To  Pack  Only  No.  1  Grade  Peaches 

New  York,  July  24,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — Withdrawals  of  offerings  of 
spot  and  future  canned  goods  continued  to  hold  the 
spotlight  in  the  canned  foods  market  during  the 
past  week,  and  it  is  evident  that  buyers  will  have  to 
sharply  revise  their  price  views  on  a  number  of  items 
when  canners  resume  offerings.  Featuring  the  market 
during  the  week  was  the  announcement  of  opening 
prices  on  California  apricots  by  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  indicating  early  action  on  other  canned 
fruit  items.  Corn,  peas,  and  tomatoes  were  all  firm  to 
stronger  on  spots  during  the  week. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Caught  in  an  apparent  rising 
market,  buyers  are  still  disposed  to  play  a  waiting 
game,  and  apparently  are  not  seriously  concerned  over 
the  numerous  withdrawals  by  packers.  With  early 
requirements  reasonably  well  covered  by  earlier  and 
more  recent  purchases  of  futures,  most  distributors  are 
inclined  to  mark  time  with  respect  to  additional  pur¬ 
chases,  awaiting  further  developments  in  the  admit¬ 
tedly  bad  crop  situation,  and  pro-rata  figures  on  their 
deliveries. 

TOMATOES — Prices  on  southern  pack  are  firming 
up,  and  there  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  buying  in 
progress  where  offerings  have  been  available  at  attrac¬ 
tive  levels.  Chain  distributors,  who  bought  rather 
freely  in  the  market  at  the  low  point,  are  now  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  feature  tomatoes  at  attractive  price  levels  as 
“leaders”,  and  this  is  being  done  in  many  instances. 
Distributors  generally  are  looking  for  a  firmer  market 


on  the  new  pack  in  all  canning  areas,  and  so  are  ac¬ 
cumulating  spots  for  their  nearby  requirements.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  Coast  note  continued  firmness  in  the 
market,  while  the  situation  in  the  mid-west  is  quite 
strong. 

CORN — Spot  standard  is  coming  in  for  more  atten¬ 
tion,  due  to  the  unfavorable  outlook  for  the  new  packs, 
and  crushed  at  75  cents  appears  to  be  moving  well. 
The  market  for  fancy  corn  is  still  nominally  quoted  at 
90  cents,  but  at  least  a  dollar  market  is  looked  for  in 
the  immediate  future.  While  the  mid-west  corn  crop 
is  suffering  from  drouth,  Maine  canners  report  that 
their  corn  is  doing  well,  although  the  season  is  a  little 
late. 

PEAS — All  signs  point  to  a  definite  scarcity  of  top 
grades  of  peas  during  the  coming  season,  with  strong 
and  advancing  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  standards 
will  probably  be  in  good  supply,  and  the  price  position 
of  the  lower  grade,  in  consequence  shows  relatively 
little  change.  Northwestern  peas  are  still  meeting  with 
demand  among  eastern  distributors,  facing  with  pro¬ 
rata  deliveries  from  the  mid-west  and  the  necessity  of 
securing  sufficient  supplies  for  their  private  label  re¬ 
quirements.  Southern  standard  peas  are  stronger,  with 
early  Junes  holding  at  77Vi>  to  80  cents,  and  some  can¬ 
ners  unwilling  to  go  below  85  cents  on  standard  4  sieve, 
although  the  general  market  on  this  grade  ranges  75 
to  80  cents. 

’COTS — California  Packing  Corporation  on  Monday 
announced  opening  prices  for  canned  apricots  of  the 
1936  pack,  with  its  Del  Monte  brand  quoted  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  levels:  Halves,  unpeeled,  21/2S,  $1.65;  2s,  $1.25; 
Is,  $1.10;  10s,  $5.55;  peeled,  21/08,  $1.90;  2s,  $1.45;  Is, 
$1.20;  10s,  $6.20;  whole  peeled  2i/os,  $1.65,  and  Is, 
$1.10.  Prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Pacific  Coast  common  point 
or  dock,  seller’s  option,  and  are  guaranteed  against 
seller’s  decline  on  unshipped  orders,  goods  in  transit, 
and  unsold  floor  stocks  in  buyer’s  warehouse  for  60 
days  from  date  of  arrival  of  goods  at  destination.  In 
addition  to  its  featured  brand,  the  Corporation  also 
quoted  unpeeled  at  $1.35  for  standard  21/2S,  $1.05  for 
2s,  95  cents  for  Is,  and  $4.65  for  10s,  with  peeled  at 
$1.60,  $1.25,  $1.05,  and  $5.40  for  the  respective  grades. 
Solid  pack  pie  10s  are  quoted  at  $4.50  for  unpeeled  and 
$5  for  peeled.  Seconds  are  posted  at  $1.15  for  unpeeled 
2V->s  and  $1.40  for  peeled,  with  waters  at  $1.10  and 
$1.35,  respectively. 

SALMON — Coast  advices  indicate  that  the  pack  of 
reds  this  season  will  not  come  up  to  expectations,  and 
the  market  is  looking  a  little  better.  While  this  grade 
can  be  bought  in  today’s  market  at  $2.10  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  coast,  private  postings  indicate  the  likelihood 
of  an  opening  price  close  to  $2.25.  The  pack  of  pinks, 
likewise,  is  running  behind  earlier  calculations.  This 
grade  continues  posted  at  $1.00,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle.  Chums 
are  expected  to  be  in  fair  supply,  and  can  still  be 
bought  at  9214  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Chinooks  and  other  top 
grades  are  in  rather  limited  supply  and  strongly  held 
in  first  hands. 

CHERRIES — Reports  from  red  sour  pitted  cherry 
canning  centers  indicate  increasing  likelihood  of  really 
short  production,  with  indications  that  the  pack  will 
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not  aggregate  over  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  totals. 
Fresh  fruit  shippers  are  bidding  strongly  against  the 
canners  for  the  fruit,  and  cannery  runs  will  be  of  rela¬ 
tively  short  duration  in  many  areas.  This  develop¬ 
ment,  naturally,  is  making  for  a  strong  market,  with 
most  packers  withdrawn  until  they  have  a  better  line 
on  probable  pack  totals  and  canning  costs. 

PEACHES — With  growers  and  canners  in  accord  on 
the  idea  of  packing  only  No.  1  grade  fruit  this  season, 
the  peach  canning  run  is  getting  under  way  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  formal  opening  prices  are  looked  for  shortly. 

It  appears  at  this  time  that  the  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  for  canned  peaches,  supported  jointly 
by  the  growers  and  canners,  will  get  under  way  on  the 
1936  pack.  Chain  store  groups  have  again  pledged 
their  cooperation  in  moving  the  new  pack  through  a 
series  of  sales  such  as  were  so  effectively  staged  to 
move  the  bulk  of  the  surplus  remaining  unsold  from 
last  year’s  pack. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Cooler  Weather  Prevails,  Drought  Broken  in  Some  Sections — 
General  Market  Firm,  Both  Buyer  and  Seller  Proceeding 
Cautiously — Prices  Recorded  on  Maryland  Future  Tomatoes — 
Evaporated  Milk  Production  Cut  in  Half — 
Robinson-Patman  Law. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  24,  1936. 

CONGRATULATIONS — Congratulations  to  The 
Canning  Trade  on  the  editorial  re  the  Robin¬ 
son-Patman  Law  in  the  last  issue  of  July  20th. 
Comparing  it  as  you  did  with  the  thought  and  feeling 
that  prevailed  when  the  National  Pure  Food  Law  was 
enacted,  was  indeed  a  happy  idea. 

THE  WEATHER — The  high  temperatures  that  ruled 
for  18  straight  days  throughout  the  Central  States  has 
subsided  and  cooler  weather  prevails.  Some  sections 
have  been  relieved  from  the  long  and  severe  drought, 
but  others  are  still  suffering  severely.  Everyone  that 
your  correspondent  interviews  admits  that  any  fear  or 
danger  of  over-production  this  year  in  canned  vege¬ 
tables  has  now  been  entirely  eliminated. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Strength  prevails  on  the 
entire  vegetable  line.  The  Chicago  trade  are  proceed¬ 
ing  cautiously  and  the  various  buyers  interviewed  tell 
you  that  they  do  not  intend  to  be  “caught”  with  any 
high-priced  merchandise  and  remind  you  of  two  years 
ago  when,  taking  No.  2  tin  standard  peas  for  example, 
after  that  market  reached  $1.15  it  began  to  slide  down¬ 
ward  with  the  result  that  by  the  following  Spring,  90 
cents  ruled.  It  is  that  question  mark  that  apparently 
is  in  the  minds  of  all  buyers,  a  question  mark  over  the 
maintenance  of  higher  levels,  that  has  retarded  some¬ 
what  a  larger  and  broader  volume  of  business. 

TOMATOES — Some  business  is  being  recorded  in 
Chicago  from  Maryland  on  new  pack  tomatoes  for 


shipment  first  week  of  August  at  the  following  basis: 
No.  2  tin  standard  Maryland  tomatoes  at  65  cents 
per  dozen;  No.  2V2  tin  standard  Maryland  tomatoes  at 
871/j  cents  per  dozen;  and  from  Indiana,  some  future 
business  is  being  booked  on  No.  2  tin  standards  at  70- 
721/2  cents  factory,  with  No.  21/2  tin  standards  at  921/2- 
95  cents  factory.  On  spot  tomatoes  there  is  a  good  call 
for  No.  2  tin  standards  at  721/2-75  cents  Indiana 
factory. 

PEAS — A  fair  demand  rules  but  the  actual  volume 
of  business  recorded  is  not  what  it  should  be  under  the 
adverse  pack  conditions.  Here  and  there  a  small  lot 
of  standard  Early  Junes  is  confirmed  at  85  cents  Wis¬ 
consin  factory,  but  as  a  general  rule,  most  canners  in 
the  Badger  State  are  holding  firm  at  90  cents,  with 
some  as  high  as  $1.00. 

As  the  pack  figures  come  in,  one  is  impressed  with 
the  scarcity  of  No.  1  and  No.  10  tins,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  trade  at  large  should  begin  looking 
around  for  these  as  there  is  but  little  question  that  soon 
there  will  be  a  great  scarcity  of  them.  The  market  as 
a  whole  has  an  undertone  of  strength  to  it. 

CORN — Repeated  and  continued  calls  for  No.  2  tin 
standard  corn  and  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  and  fancy 
Golden  Bantam  are  received  daily  from  all  directions. 
Spot  corn  is  extremely  scarce  and  where  found  can 
readily  command  90  cents. 

New  pack  corn  is  in  the  same  position  as  reported 
in  this  column  last  week.  If  there  are  any  canners  in 
the  surrounding  states  that  will  sell  1936  packing,  the 
different  brokers  specializing  in  corn,  have  failed  to 
locate  even  one.  Corn  prospects  are  still  poor,  and  it 
doesn’t  look  as  if  the  pack  will  exceed  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  normal,  even  with  ideal  conditions  from 
now  on. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Every  canner  of 
these  items  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
have  withdrawn  completely  from  the  market.  It  is 
understood  that  New  York  canners  have  done  likewise. 

SPINACH — Prices  on  Fall  pack  from  the  Ozarks 
have  appeared.  These  are :  No.  2  tin  Missouri  spinach 
at  70  cents;  No.  2V2  tin  Missouri  spinach  at  95  cents; 
No.  10  tin  Missouri  spinach  at  $3.25,  and  some  business 
is  being  booked.  These  prices  are  f.  0.  b.  the  Ozarks. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — The  drought  has  effected 
the  flow  of  milk.  The  report  has  it  that  production  is 
40  per  cent  off  of  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  market  is  more  than  strong  at  $3.15,  delivered 
Chicago,  on  non-advertised  brands. 

SALMON — Predictions  are  made  that  the  opening 
price  on  fancy  Alaska  reds  will  be  $2.25.  The  pink 
market  is  quite  firm  and  some  couple  of  days  ago,  most 
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of  the  factors  withdrew  on  pinks  entirely.  Prior  to 
the  withdrawal,  the  market  was  quoted  at  $1.00  f.  o.  b. 
Coast,  with  chums  at  95  cents. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  Mid-Summer  variety 
of  peaches  in  California  are  reported  to  be  ripening 
rapidly  and  the  packing  of  that  variety  begins  this 
week.  The  Earlies  or  Tuscens  were  sold  the  other  day 
in  Chicago  as  low  as:  No.  21/2  standard  yellow  cling 
Tuscens  at  $1.20;  No.  21/0  choice  yellow  cling  Tuscens 
at  $1.30.  The  market  is  fairly  active,  the  local  trade 
is  keen  for  any  and  all  information,  but  actual  volume 
buying  seems  to  have  slowed  up  some. 

ROBINSON-P ATMAN  LAW — When  you  went  to 
school,  you  will  recall  how  the  Professor  pointed  out 
that  the  same  body  could  not  occupy  two  different 
spaces  at  the  same  time — or  words  to  that  effect.  Your 
Correspondent  would  have  liked  very  much  to  have 
been  present  on  the  17th  when  the  meeting  of  the 
Directors  of  the  National  Canners  Association  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Stevens,  but  just  couldn’t  be  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time.  Unfortunately,  were  out  of 
the  city. 

Last  Monday  made  it  a  special  order  of  business  to 
interview  a  half  dozen  gentlemen  who  did  attend  and 
the  impression  was  obtained  that  canners  generally 
want  to  go  along  with  this  law  and  are  in  a  co-operative 
frame  of  mind  rather  than  antagonistic  such  as  other 
branches  of  the  grocery  trade. 

Then,  too,  the  move  to  have  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  set  up  a  number  of  rules  of  fair  trade  practice 
was  complimented  upon  most  favorably. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “'The  Canning  Trade” 

Fruit  Crops  Satisfactory — Market  Active  on  All  Lines — New 
Pack  Apricot  Prices — Peach  Packing  Under  Way — Fig  Prices — 
Spinach  Stocks  Low — Mackerel  Pack  Light — Salmon  Output 
Below  Expectations 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  23,  1936. 

RUIT  CROP  conditions  in  California  continue  sat¬ 
isfactory,  according  to  the  report  of  E.  E.  Kauf¬ 
man,  statistician.  Crop  Reporting  Service  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture,  which 
made  its  appearance  during  the  week.  The  production 
of  apples  is  estimated  at  8,820,000  bushels,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  9,889,000  bushels  last  year  and  6,500,000 
bushels  in  1934.  Apricots  promise  to  reach  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  223,000  tons,  or  about  7,000  tons  more  than 
last  year  and  84,000  tons  more  than  in  1934.  The  crop 
ripened  early  and  is  now  largely  harvested.  The  1936 
fig  crop  is  ripening  fast  and  the  output  promises  to  be 
about  70  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  Condition  of  the  olive 
crop  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  a  month  ago  and  esti¬ 
mates  now  stand  at  57  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  The 
estimate  of  307,000  tons  of  clingstone  peaches,  made 
on  June  1st,  still  holds  good,  as  does  that  of  freestones 


at  159,000  tons.  Pears  are  making  an  improved  show¬ 
ing  and  estimates  have  been  revised  upward  to  236,000 
tons,  as  against  163,000  tons  harvested  last  year.  The 
prune  crop  promises  to  be  very  light,  being  estimated 
at  but  156,000  tons,  as  against  258,000  tons  last  year 
and  171,000  tons  in  1934. 

THE  MARKET — Has  been  rather  active  through¬ 
out  the  week  on  almost  all  lines,  but  tomatoes  and 
canned  fish  have  scarcely  kept  pace  with  fruits  and 
most  vegetables.  The  drought  throughout  the  Middle 
West  has  stimulated  the  demand  and  prices  have  firmed 
somewhat,  but,  in  general,  the  changes  have  been  in 
minimum  quotations.  Business  has  been  good  on  both 
spot  stocks  and  on  new  pack  future  fruits,  buyers 
sensing  bargains  in  some  offerings  of  the  latter. 

APRICOTS — The  feature  of  the  week  has  been  the 
bringing  out  of  opening  prices  on  the  1936  pack  of 
apricots  by  such  interests  as  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  and  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  and  tenta¬ 
tive  prices  by  the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company, 
the  G.  W.  Hume  Company,  and  others.  The  prices 
vary  slightly  on  some  items,  according  to  packer,  but 
the  difference  is  very  slight.  Prices  on  featured  brands 
run  largely  as  follows : 

Whole  Peeled— No.  2i/>,  $1.65;  No.  1  Tall,  $1.10;  No. 
10,  $6.00.  Halves— No.  2i/>,  $1.90;  No.  2  Tall,  $1.45; 
No.  1  Tall,  $1.20 ;  Buffet,  671/2C ;  No.  10,  $6.20.  Halves 
Unpeeled — No.  2V2,  $1.65;  No.  2  Tall,  $1.25;  No.  1 
Tall,  $1.10;  Buffet,“62i/2c;  No.  10,  $5.50. 

Prices  on  other  grade  apricots  are : 

Halves  Unpeeled — Standard — No.  2V^>,  $1.35;  No.  2 
Tall,  $1.05;  No.  1  Tall,  95c;  No.  10,  $4‘65.  Second- 
No.  21/2,  $1.15.  Water— No.  21/0,  $1.10;  No.  10,  $3.50. 
Solid  Pack  Pie — No.  10,  $4.50. 

Halves  Peeled — Standard — No.  2V-»,  $1.60;  No.  2 
Tall,  $1.25;  No.  1  Tall,  $1.05;  No.  10,  $5.40.  Second- 
No.  21/2,  $1.40.  Water— No.  21/2,  $1.35;  No.  10,  $4.00. 
Solid  Pack  Pie — No.  10,  $5.00. 

There  has  been  quite  a  rush  of  business  on  some  of 
the  lower  grade  apricots  at  the  low  quotations  put  out 
by  some  packers  early  in  the  season  and  quite  a  few 
of  these  are  now  about  out  of  the  market.  The  pack¬ 
ing  season  came  to  an  unexpected  end  in  some  districts 
becasue  of  the  hot  wave,  with  fruit  intended  for  can¬ 
ners  going  to  the  dryers.  The  pack  promi.ses  to  be  a 
little  lighter  than  originally  planned. 

PEACHES — The  packing  of  peaches  will  be  under 
way  in  a  few  days  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
settle  the  matter  of  the  price  to  be  paid  growers  so 
that  quotations  on  new  pack  fruit  can  be  put  out.  Some 
of  the  large  interests  have  tentatively  agreed  to  pay 
$30  a  ton,  the  price  suggested  by  growers,  provided 
only  No.  1  fruit  is  used.  This  can  be  assured,  it  is 
believed,  only  by  formal  adoption  of  the  marketing 
agreement  under  discussion.  A  hearing  on  this  was 
held  at  Sacramento  July  10,  with  the  canners  and 
growers  in  attendance  in  accord.  This  proposed  agree¬ 
ment  provides  for  the  use  of  No.  1  fruit  only  and  for 
the  raising  of  a  publicity  fund.  To  become  effective  it 
must  be  signed  by  75  per  cent  of  both  growers  and 
canners,  both  in  number  and  in  volume.  It  is  believed 
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that  by  restricting  the  pack  to  No.  1  fruit  it  can  be 
held  within  the  desired  limit  of  10,000,000  cases. 

FIGS — Opening  prices  on  Del  Monte  canned  whole 
ripe  Kadota  figs  have  been  named  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  as  follows:  No.  2V2S,  $2.40;  No. 

1  Tall,  $1.40;  Buffet,  82V2  cents,  and  No.  10s,  $7.75. 
The  packing  season  is  now  getting  under  way. 

SPINACH — While  little  is  being  heard  about  spin¬ 
ach  these  days,  sales  are  large  enough  to  bring  about 
a  close  cleanup  on  the  part  of  many  operators.  The 
G.  W.  Hume  Company,  which  puts  up  a  good-sized  pack 
of  quality  spinach,  finds  its  output  gone,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  about  a  thousand  cases  of  the  picnic  size. 
In  fact,  other  sizes  were  sold  up  almost  two  months 
ago. 

PEAS— The  situation  is  very  strong  on  Coast  peas, 
with  many  packers  withdrawn  and  with  buyers  having 
difficulty  in  getting  orders  confirmed.  Labor  troubles 
are  interfering  with  orderly  harvesting  and  packing 
operations  in  the  Northwest.  An  early  cleanup  of  the 
pack  seems  in  sight. 

MACKEREL — The  pack  of  California  mackerel  to 
date  is  very  light,  with  buyers  clamoring  for  deliveries 
they  would  be  getting  under  ordinary  conditions.  The 
season  will  run  for  a  couple  of  months,  but  unless  the 
catch  improves  soon  the  pack  will  be  far  below  require¬ 
ments.  One  canner  recently  reported  that  his  ship¬ 
ments  were  82  per  cent  off.  In  other  words,  he  had 
been  able  to  ship  but  18  per  cent  of  the  fish  promised 
to  date. 

SALMON — The  packing  of  salmon  will  end  this 
week  on  Bristol  Bay  and  reports  indicate  that  the  out¬ 
put  will  be  below  that  expected  for  this  phase  of  the 
five-year  cycle.  About  1,000,000  cases  of  reds  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  packed  there,  with  about  800,000  cases 
in  outside  territory.  Some  spot  Alaska  reds  are  being 
offered  at  $2.15,  but  featured  brands  are  held  at  the 
prices  in  effect  for  weeks.  Copper  River  sockeyes  have 
been  a  light  pack,  something  like  68,000  cases,  with 
the  pack  of  chinooks  there  only  about  2,500  cases,  at 
last  reports. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Continues  Scarce — Spots  Cleaned  Up — Okra  Suffering 

For  Lack  of  Moisture — Oyster  Planting  Project  Continues. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  24,  1936. 

SHRIMP — It  looks  like  there  is  very  little  to  look 
forward  to  in  the  way  of  a  shrimp  supply,  because 
there  have  been  none  and  there  are  still  none  to 
be  had.  There  are  a  few  scattered  small  shrimp  avail¬ 
able,  but  no  large  ones. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  canned  shrimp  market  has  ever 
been  cleaned  up  on  shrimp  to  the  extent  it  is  today. 
Everybody  wants  shrimp,  but  none  to  be  had  any¬ 
where  and  the  outlook  for  an  early  supply  is  gloomy. 


However,  shrimp  migrate  from  one  place  to  another 
and  they  show  up  as  mysteriously  as  they  disappear, 
so  they  may  appear  any  day. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  has  been  getting  some  shrimp, 
but  those  that  have  been  shipped  into  this  market 
would  not  class  better  than  good  mediums,  so  it  is 
doubtful  if  large  prawn  are  to  be  had  anywhere. 

Those  that  took  advantage  of  the  warning  of  a  short 
pack  of  shrimp  issued  from  these  columns  back  in 
January  and  bought  canned  shrimp  at  those  prices 
made  profits  from  15  cents  to  25  cents  per  dozen.  The 
price  of  canned  shrimp  commenced  to  go  up  about 
March  and  kept  climbing  until  today  you  can  get  almost 
any  price  you  ask  for  canned  shrimp. 

Quotations  of  new  pack  shrimp  at  $1.15  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  small  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery  have  been  out,  but  as  the  packing  of 
shrimp  has  not  started,  these  quotations  may  or  may 
not  hold  good. 

The  official  date  for  the  opening  of  shrimp  canning 
season  in  Alabama  is  August  1,  barring  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  date  by  the  Sea  Food  Commission.  The 
official  date  for  the  opening  of  the  shrimp  canning  sea¬ 
son  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  is  August  15,  but  the 
Sea  Food  Commission  has  the  power  to  move  up  the 
date  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  or  postpone  it,  as 
conditions  warrant. 

OKRA — The  okra  pack  is  still  pegging  along  in  this 
section  and  the  scattered  showers  of  last  week  helped 
the  crop  to  some  extent,  nevertheless  it  takes  more 
than  scattered  showers  to  bring  back  the  plants  to 
their  normal  yielding  condition,  because  the  ground  is 
so  dry  and  parched  that  it  takes  a  whole  lot  of  water  to 
thoroughly  wet  it  and  keep  it  moist. 

Okra  is  a  crop  that  will  withstand  a  great  deal  of 
dryness,  but  of  course  there  is  a  limit  to  everything 
and  when  that  is  reached,  the  okra,  like  anything  else, 
takes  the  count. 

Another  thing  about  okra  is  that  the  yield  probably 
lasts  longer  than  the  average  vegetable  crop  and  the 
pack  moves  slowly  through  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTER  PLANTING — The  planting  of  oysters  on 
the  state  reefs  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  longer  period  and  more  extensively 
than  in  previous  years.  Thanks  to  WPA. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Mobile 
Register : 

“Pascagoula,  Miss.,  July  17 — (Special) — B.  T.  Bar¬ 
nett,  WPA  supervising  engineer  in  charge  of  the  oyster 
shell  planting  project  along  the  coast,  states  that 
40,000  barrels  of  shells  have  been  planted  on  the 
Pascagoula  reef,  located  between  East  and  West  Pas¬ 
cagoula  rivers. 

Sixty-three  boats  were  engaged  in  the  planting  of 
shells  in  Mississippi  waters,  which  have  been  divided 
into  four  zones.  The  boats  have  been  sent  to  the  west 
end  of  the  coast,  and  as  soon  as  they  return  another 
40,000  barrels  will  be  planted  at  Pascagoula.  The  Sea 
Food  Commission  will  plant  seed  oysters  after  the 
shells  have  been  distributed.” 
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By  “OBSERVER” 


Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACTIVITY 


INTERPRETATIONS — The  air  is  blue  with  volleys  of  “in- 
I  terpretations”  covering  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  and  out  of  this  haze  is  beginning  to  emerge  a  definite  clari¬ 
fication  of  industry  sentiment.  The  Trade  Commission  has  joined 
the  interpreters  with  a  cautious  opinion  in  which  it  hazards  a 
mild  query  regarding  the  constitutionality  of  some  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  new  law,  notably  the  interpretation  which  has  been 
placed  upon  the  brokerage  clause  in  some  quarters. 

It  is  becoming  evident,  however,  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
food  and  grocery  trade  is  inclined  to  “lean  over  backwards”  in 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  or  at  least  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  interpretations  of  these  provisions.  The  manu¬ 
facturers,  in  particular,  are  disposed  to  accept  these  regulatory 
clauses  at  face  value.  Indeed,  some  manufacturers  welcome  the 
law,  drastic  as  it  may  be,  as  an  opportunity  to  wipe  the  slate 
clean  and  start  over  fresh  in  the  matter  of  selling  policies. 

The  National  Food  and  Grocery  Conference  Committee  will 
meet  in  New  York  next  week  for  a  discussion  of  the  new  law, 
and  it  is  expected  that  out  of  this  meeting  will  come  further 
clarification  of  inter-trade  relationships  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law. 

MAKING  HASTE  SLOWLY 


WHILE  the  industry  remains  in  the  throes  of  readjustment 
in  conformity  with  the  new  law,  all  interests  are  disposed 
to  make  haste  slowly  with  regard  to  complaints  and  enforcement 
activities. 

Some  groups,  whose  operations  conceivably,  might  be  subject 
to  readjustment  under  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Law,  have  indicated  that  they  will  continue  as  heretofore,  pend¬ 
ing  further  developments  in  the  situation. 

Indications  of  changes,  however,  are  given  in  reports  from 
Chicago  which  tell  of  formation  of  Merchants’  Service  Co¬ 
operation  Association  by  interests  predominant  in  Merchants’ 
Service  Corporation,  and  the  organization  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Brokerage  Co.,  headed  by  one  of  the  M.  S.  C.  developments.  Just 
what  these  changes  may  presage  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  trade. 

Biddle  Purchasing  Co.,  including  in  its  membership  some  800 
wholesale  grocers,  has  also  indicated  that  it  will  not  change  its 
method  of  operation,  and  most  of  the  leading  voluntaries  are 
also  standing  pat,  depending  upon  their  position  as  co-operatives 
to  protect  their  operations  under  the  new  law. 

In  the  meantime,  reports  of  ways  and  means  of  evading  the 
new  law  are  legion,  but  thus  far  such  evasions  appear  to  be 
confined  to  the  “rumor”  classification. 


GEORGIA  NATIONAL  BRANDS  FOOD  STORES  WINS 
RIGHT  TO  NAME 


DROUTH  AND  PRICES 


The  situation  with  respect  to  food  and  grocery  products 
created  by  the  drought  in  many  sections  of  the  country  is 


I  created  by  the  drought  in  many  sections  of  the  country  is 
beginning  to  become  cause  for  serious  concern  to  distributors, 
particularly  those  who  bought  sparingly  in  the  futures  market 
and  who  had  permitted  their  inventories  to  run  low  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  probable  overproduction  this  year. 

According  to  a  summary  by  the  American  Institute  of  Food 
Distribution,  the  present  drought,  earlier  damage  from  winter 
freeze  and  frosts  and  early  drought  in  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
have  reduced  total  food  production  for  1936  to  a  close  balance 
with  the  amount  of  the  various  foods  that  will  be  needed  for 
expanding  domestic  consumption  between  now  and  the  next 
harvest.  No  important  food  surpluses  now  seem  probable,  the 
summary  declares,  but  on  the  other  hand,  no  serious  food  short¬ 
ages  are  indicated  unless  the  excessive  heat  and  lack  of  rainfall 
continues  for  a  longer  time  over  a  wider  area  than  the  weather 
normally  averages  out. 

“Changes  have  not  yet  been  decisively  reflected  in  food  prices,” 
the  summary  points  out.  “Only  startling  advance  has  been  in 
cereals,  with  some  upward  trend  in  butter,  eggs,  fresh  fruits,  and 
fresh  and  canned  vegetables,  largely  the  result  of  speculative 
buying  anticipating  further  damage  to  come  and  continuation 
of  present  favorable  consumption.  Average  level  of  all  food 
prices  is  approximately  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  up  only  7  to  8 
per  cent  from  the  bottom  point  during  the  spring  pessimism 
about  food  prices. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES — “Each  pack  to  date,  except  as¬ 
paragus,  has  run  much  less  than  expected  and  substantially 
below  the  1935  packs  which  have  been  quite  fully  moved  through 
to  consumption  under  the  expanding  demands  of  the  last  twelve 
months. 


“Spinach  pack  is  way  short.  Pea  pack  will  total  about  18,000,- 
000  cases,  compared  with  23,762,000  actual  cases  in  1935.  Carry¬ 
over  on  June  1  was  3,600,000  cases.  Bean  pack  is  so  impaired 
by  unfavorable  weather  that  present  outlook  is  for  approxi¬ 
mately  1,500,000  cases  less  than  the  1935  pack  of  7,161,000  cases, 
which  was  so  fully  moved  to  consumption  that  beans  have  been 
seriously  short.  Corn  pack,  already  reduced  by  unfavorable 
weather  10  to  15  per  cent  below  last  year,  will  be  further  re¬ 
duced  by  each  day  of  dry  heat  in  the  middle  west.  Tomato 
conditions  indicate  total  10  to  15  per  cent  less  than  the  1935 
pack  which  will  have  been  quite  fully  moved  to  consumption 
by  the  time  the  new  pack  hits  its  stride  in  August.  Aggregate 
production  of  canned  vegetables  can  still  be  increased  by  a 
quick  change  in  the  weather  to  more  favorable  growing 
conditions. 


Litigation  between  National  Brands  Stores,  voluntary 
group  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  and  National  Brands 


L  group  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  and  National  Brands 
Food  Stores,  Inc.,  a  similar  group  which  has  been  operating  in 
Georgia,  has  come  to  a  head  in  a  ruling  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  latter  state  affirming  the  right  of  the 
Georgia  corporation  to  operate  under  its  name  both  within  the 
borders  of  the  state  and  eksewhere.  As  a  result  of  the  decision, 
the  Georgia  National  Brands  group  is  pushing  plans  for  the 
expansion  of  its  voluntary  chain  in  neighboring  states. 

The  Chicago  National  Brands  organization,  which  claims 
priority  and  copyright  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  name, 
has  not  yet  indicated  whether  or  not  it  will  carry  litigation  to 
the  higher  courts.  The  similarity  in  names  between  the  two 
organizations  has  caused  considerable  confusion  in  trade  circles, 
particularly  among  canners  and  manufacturers. 


CANNED  FRUITS — “Pacific  Coast  packs  will  probably  total 
10  to  15  per  cent  less  cases  than  in  1935,  principally  because  of 
some  curtailment  in  apricots  and  peaches  and  substantially  less 
pack  of  apples.  Pineapple  pack  in  Hawaii  will  be  slightly  in¬ 
creased.  Sour  cherries  down  to  40  to  45  per  cent  of  last  year. 
With  Pacific  Coast  carryover  about  the  same  as  last  season  and 
heavier  consuming  demand  indicated,  outlook  is  for  higher  prices 
for  canned  fruits  during  the  winter  and  spring  consuming 


“Except  for  such  temporary  surpluses  as  may  come  from 
unusually  favorable  weather  conditions  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  outlook  is  for  such  reduced  food  supplies  that  the 
average  trend  of  food  prices  is  likely  to  continue  upwai-d.  Degree 
of  later  advance  depends  on  how  business  conditions  affect 
consumption,  speculative  sentiment,  and  general  price  levels,” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2Vi) . 

2.76 

2.86 

Large,  No.  2V^ . 

2.80 

2.90 

2.70 

2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.35 

2.60 

2.36 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

1.60 

1.70 

1.86 

1.86 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.25 

2.35 

2.36 

2.46 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

. 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.36 

2.45 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.10 

2.20 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz.  . 

No.  2  Mi  . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Sid.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 


Std.  Who.  Green,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2.. 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green... 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White.. 
No.  10  . 


No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2H  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  ZVi  . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2... 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2, 

No.  10  . - . .  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  . — . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1-00 

No.  10  . - .  7.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  . - . . 

Std.  No.  2 . -  -US 

No.  10  . . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . — . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 80. 

No.  10  . . . 


1.05 

7.75 

.90 


.90 

"."85 

'"85 


.90 


.45 

.46  */► 

.50 

.60 

.80 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.95 

3.00 

.80 

.85 

.80 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

.75 

.85 

.85 

1.00 

.85 

4.00 

4.00 

4.25 

4.25 

.72'/. 

.75 

.75 

.80 

.85 

3.50 

3.75 

3.35 

3.60 

4.25 

1.20 

1.20 

90 

.90 

5.00 

5.00 

.77  V 

.80 

.62  V‘» 

.70 

1.25 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.85 

.6.5 

.80 

3.26 

.75 

.80 

..SO 

.00 

2.95 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

.75 

.80 

.75 

.80 

.80 

.00 

.05 

I.IO 

3.60 

3.00 

3.15 

.05 

.05 

.80 

.85 

.90 

3.50 

3.75 

3.00 

4.00 

3.10 

4.50 

4.50 

.67'/. 

.70 

.65 

.70 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00 

3.00 

.75 

1.00 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.10 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 70 

No.  10  .  2.50 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


.65 

2.15 


.70 

2.25 


Fey.,  No.  2.... . . . 

.85 

.86 

.67% 

.90 

No.  10  . 

...  4.26 

4.26 

8.60 

4.26 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

.60 

.75 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

...  3.25 

4.00 

3.25 

3.50 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . .  . 

...  .85 

.85 

No.  10 


3.75  3.75 


No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  3.50 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  800 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Pois . 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.40 

1.45 

Nu.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2a.. 

1.55 

1.65 

1.35 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  33.. 

1.40 

1.50 

1.25 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.. 

1.35 

1.45 

1 .1.5 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s.. 

1.20 

1.25 

1.10 

Nu.  2  hx,  Std.  Sweets,  2s...... 

1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.05 

1.05 

1.25 

1.35 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.15 

1.15 

1.25 

1.20 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.05 

1.15 

1.05 

1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s... 

5.25 

5.50 

5.25 

5.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s..... 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s... 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  63 . 

.95 

1.00 

.82'/. 

.82 '/. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s... 

— 

. 

4.75 

5.00 

4.50 

4.50 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is.. 

1.65 

1.85 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s... 

1.35 

1.50 

1.65 

1.25 

1.35 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s.. 

1.30 

1.40 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

l8.._ 

1.75 

1.90 

1.45 

1.50 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

28.... 

1.25 

1.30 

1.25 

1.35 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

3s.... 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.15 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

48.... 

.82'/. 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

.95 

.95 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

6a... 

.92% 

.92% 

.No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s... 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

.92 '-1. 

.92'-. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s. 

4.25 

5.00 

5.25 

4.00 

4.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 

.77^4 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 

4.00 

4.00 

4.75 

5.00 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s... 

.90 

.95 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s. 

4.00 

4.26 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

.80 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

.92'/. 

.92'.. 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.45 

.50 

.60 

.65 

.65 

10s  . 

2.40 

3.00 

3.20 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked.... 

_ J5 

.70 

...... 

lOs  . . . 

3.26 

— 

— 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

. 

1.00 

1.06 

3.75  4.05 


SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


1.00 

1.00 

.  I  1  V2 

,90 

i!oo ' 

3.00 

3.20 

3.00 

3.20 

.85 

.95 

.80 

.80 

1.15 

1.20 

.95 

1.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00 

3.50 

.96  1.02 '-i 

1.20  1.25 

3.75  4.05 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . . 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack .  .67*/, 

No.  2%  .  .85 

No.  3  . 1.26 

No.  10  .  2.75 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 7214 


.85 
1.25 
2.75 
.72  V. 


No. 

2%  . 

. 95 

.95 

s  . 

. . .  1.26 

1.26 

No. 

10  - 

3.00 

3.00 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— ContiniMd 


CANNED  FRUITS— Contta««4 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  Higli 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock........ . 42% 

No.  10  .  3.26 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim......... . .40 

No.  10  . . 3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  .  .40 

No.  2  . 70 

No.  10  .  2.76 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  .  .76 

No.  2%  .  1.00 

No.  10  . 3.60 


.40 

.70 

3.00 


.80 

1.10 

3.76 


2.76  3.26 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  3.26  3.25 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.16  . 


3.00 

3.26 


3.26 

3.60 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


TOMATOES 

...... 

— 

::: 

No.  '2%  _ 

No.  8  ■ .  . . . 

No.  10  _  _  ■  .  . 

Solid  pack 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 _ _ 

.60 

.65 

.85 

.96 

No.  2  . .  . 

.76 

.80 

.76 

.80 

.96 

1.16 

No.  2%  _ 

1.05 

1.07% 

1.26 

1.30 

1.35 

1.60 

No.  8  _ _  - 

1.16 

_ 

No.  10  . 

3.30 

3.25 

3.60 

4.00 

4.26 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 _ 

.46 

.60 

.47% 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

No.  2  . - . . 

.67% 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.76 

.77% 

No.  2%  . 

.96 

1.26 

.90 

.95 

No.  3  . 

1.00 

1.30 

No.  10  . . . 

3.16 

3.50 

3.16 

3.26 

3.00 

3.26 

.60 

3I2B 


3.60  4.00 

'3.06  ’s.iso 


.70 

Oo 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . . . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  _ 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved-. 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  . 

No.  10  .  7.00  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red.  Water.  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  - . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


1.20  1.26 
6.76  6.00 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . 

No.  10  _ 

No.  2.  Std . 

No.  10  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice.... 
No.  2%.  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


.82%  .90 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . S2%  ■ . 

No.  1  . .  .62%  . . 

No.  300  . . . .  60  .80 

No.  2  . . . 96  .96 

No.  6  . — ..  3.00  3.00 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup....  i.oo 

No.  2%  .  1.35 

No.  10  . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2  %....... 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2%— . 

No.  10,  Water . ......... 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


1.00 

1.35 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10............ 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10........ 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


1.70 

1.60 

1.25 


Canned  Fish 


1.76 

2.00 

1.60 

1.70 

1.40 

1.60 

8.60 

4.00 

6.00 

5.26 

3.60 

3.60 

1.60 

1.66 

1.40 

1.46 

. 

1.35 

1.10 

1.12% 

4.26 

4.50 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.66 

••••••• 

— 

6.10 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 

HERRING  ROE 

.  1  Kn 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

1  7fi 

No.  2,  19  oz. . 

.  2.06 

1.85 

1.65 

1.36 

LOBSTER 

.  fi.fiO 

6.60 

3.26 

%  lb . 

.  3.26 

%  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.96 

.60 

1.16 

3.60 

OYSTERS 

.  QR 

1.10 

.  1.90 

10  oz.  . . 

.  2.00 

2.1b 

Selects,  6  oz.. 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . - 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large.. 


SARDINES  (Domestic).  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key .  3.60 

V4  Oil,  Keyless . — .  3.25 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

V4  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.75 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48*s . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%8  . 

V48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%s  . 

%a  . 


1.36  1.40 


West  Ck>ast 
Low  High 


2.40  2.66 

8.26  8.76 


6.00  6.00 

2.30  2.40 

2.20  2.26 
1.90  2.00 


6.00  eiiib 


1.46 

6.60 

1.60 

6.00 


2.16 


2.15  2.25 

.  1.65 

.  1.75 

1.90  1.90 

1.10  1.10 

1.  •>  1.  s 

.76  .76 

2.65  2.66 

1.50  1.60 

.92%  .95 

1.76  1.76 


.  1.40 

2.76  3.00 


.  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 

6.00  6.86 

3.86  4.26 

.  9.00 

.  6.00 

.......  3.60 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 

FOR  SALE  —  MACHINERY  WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE — Discontinued  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Onion 
Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Silent  Food 
Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Tomato  Washers  and 
Scalders;  2-inch  thick  Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato 
Peeling  Tables;  Hand  Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler; 
Catsup  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp 
Machine;  2-inch  Copper  Coils;  Bean  Destoner;  Nailing 
Machines ;  Boxing  Machines ;  Box  Stitchers ;  Improved 
Labeling  Machines;  Taylor’s  Recording  Thermome¬ 
ters;  all  size  Pulleys;  small  size  Fairbanks  Platform 
Scales;  Cincinnati  Time  Clocks.  C.  M.  London  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Greenwood,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Sprague  Shaker  Washer;  1  Ayars 
Tomato  Corer;  both  good  used  condition.  Charles  G. 
Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 12  round  modern  Pressure  Retorts,  in¬ 
side  measurements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diameter, 
all  in  good  condition ;  can  have  one  or  all,  or  as  many 
as  you  want — $50.00  each.  One  Meyers  Self-Oiling 
Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake  and 
discharge  IV2  ii^ch — $65.00.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing 
Co.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE — One  75  ft.  Can  Conveyor  with  cable  in 
first  class  shape.  Fully  equipped  with  2  H.P.  C.E.-A.C. 
Motor.  Built  in  reduction  gear  both  motor  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Address  Box  A-2126  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 400  No.  10  A.  &  B.  Continuous  Cooker 
and  a  400  Cooler  attached;  A.  &  B.  No.  10  Water  Ex¬ 
hauster;  Kiefer  Visco  Filling  Machine  for  Butters, 
Jams  and  Jellies.  The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co., 
Biglerville,  Pa. 


WANTED — To  buy  used  canning  equipment  any 
quantity.  Write  us  before  selling.  We  also  carry  a 
large  stock  of  new  and  used  equipment.  Acme  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  616  N.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

HELP  WANTED  ~ 

WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  modern  dog  food  and  fish 
canning  plant  located  in  Florida.  To  an  experienced  man  this 
is  a  year  round  position  with  an  excellent  future.  Address  Box 
777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

WANTED — Young  man  for  ketchup  season,  experienced  in 
analyzing  tomato  ketchup  for  mold  count,  also  familiar  in  taking 
statistic  gravities.  Address  Box  B-2136  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED — Job  as  salesman  or  assistant  to  progres¬ 
sive  canner.  Exceptional  sales  background.  Under¬ 
stand  production.  Young,  aggressive,  well  educated, 
clean  record,  high  type  references.  If  you  are  a  busy 
growing  canner,  your  thorough  investigation  of  my 
proven  capability  urged.  Address  Box  B-2137  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager. 
Graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  For  years 
Treasurer  and  Manager  of  a  plant  packing  jellies,  jams,  marma¬ 
lades,  pickles,  etc.  At  present  Supervisor  of  a  large  vegetable 
cannery.  Fine  references.  Address  Box  B-2135  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  accountant.  Several  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  canning  industry.  Desire  connection  with  progres¬ 
sive  packer.  Address  Box  B-2133  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  field  man,  experienced  in  truck  crop 
production;  born  and  raised  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  the 
Shoepeg  Corn  country,  and  know  whole  grain  corn  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  Young  man,  37,  married,  and  seek  permanent  position 
with  progressive  canners.  References  Address  Box  B-2124 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  managing  of  help  and  know  the 
procedure  for  packing  a  full  line  of  vegetables.  A  machinist 
and  know  closing  machines  and  able  to  keep  other  equipment 
in  repair.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2134  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 
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Not  Just 

Seeds  for  Conner s-‘ 

SEEDS  for  CANNERS’ 

PROFITS 

Write  for  complete  canning  seed  buyer's  guide 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

“America's  Oldest  Seed  House" 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


GUILTY  CONSCIENCE 

In  a  certain  suburb  there  is  a  cottage  the  door  of 
which  must  be  raised  a  little  to  be  opened,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  hatchet  is  generally  used.  One  night  a  knock 
came  at  the  door  and  a  youngster  was  sent  to  see  who 
was  there. 

“Who  is  it?”  inquired  the  boy. 

“It’s  me,”  said  a  voice  outside. 

The  youngster,  recognizing  the  voice,  shouted  back : 
“It’s  Mrs.  Murphy ;  get  the  hatchet.” 

Mrs.  Murphy  didn’t  wait. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  boss’  eyes?” 

“They’re  all  right  as  far  as  I  know.  Why?” 

“Well,  I  had  to  go  to  see  him  in  his  office  the  other 
day  and  he  asked  me  twice  where  my  hat  was,  and  it 
was  on  my  head  all  the  time.” 

FAIR  PLAY 

Two  motorists,  having  almost  ruined  their  tempers 
— and  their  tires — in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  a  hotel 
with  a  vacant  bed,  were  at  last  forced  to  make  the  best 
of  a  small  inn.  Even  then  they  had  to  share  a  bed, 
which  was — and  on  this  the  landlord  laid  great  stress — 
a  feather-bed. 

They  turned  in,  and  one  of  the  pair  was  soon  fast 
asleep.  The  other  was  not.  He  could  not  manage  to 
dodge  the  lumps,  and  heard  hour  after  hour  strike  on 
the  church  clock  until  three.  Then  he  violently  shook 
his  snoring  friend. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  growled  the  sleeper.  “It  can’t 
be  time  to  get  up  yet !” 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  retorted  his  friend,  continuing  to  shake 
him,  “but  it’s  my  turn  to  sleep  on  the  feather !” 

A  passenger  on  a  New  York  and  Chicago  limited 
train,  looking  under  his  berth  in  the  morning,  found 
one  black  shoe  and  one  tan  shoe.  He  called  the  porter’s 
attention  to  the  error. 

The  porter  scratched  his  head  in  bewilderment. 

“Well,  ef  dat  don’t  beat  all,”  he  said.  “Dat’s  de 
second  time  dis  mawnin’  dat  mistake’s  happened !” 

BRIGHT  YOUNGSTER 

“You  are  after  the  job  as  office  boy?”  asked  the 
merchant. 

“Sure!”  replied  the  youngster. 

“Any  previous  experience?” 

“No,  sir,  nothin’  previous  about  me,  an’  I  don’t 
whistle.” 

“Hang  up  your  hat!” 

IT  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 

Chimney — “Wot’s  de  best  way  to  teach  a  girl  to 
swim  ?” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chaina. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

The  Swings  Co.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier.  Rubber.  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Coix.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Carmery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Til 
Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSaAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Ck).,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermeticaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FilUng  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

GLASS  UNED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuUers  and  Vlners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huakeis. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Cannsrs. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

kraut  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bediord,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  tor  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill.  • 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ni. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Iiidianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Salt. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Variettes. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conii 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


The  House  of  ROBINS 


/If  your  service 

For  Quick  Shipment 


Robins'  Tomato  Basket  Carrier 


Robins’  Tomato  Basket  Carrier 
in  actual  use 


Robins'  Incline  Scalder 
with  or  without  special  length 
inspection  table 


Galvanized  Utility  Pail  for 
Scalded  Tomatoes 


Robins’  Disc  Exhauster 
Built  for  any  capacity  and 
any  size  cans 


Robins’  All  Steel  Steam  Hoist 
made  to  fit  your  factory 
requirements 


Robins’  All  Steel  Retort 
Made  to  hold  as  many  crates  as 
may  suit  your  requirements 


Enameled  Buckets  and  Pans 
Acid  proof  blue  enamel,  made  of 
heavy  gauge  material 


Robins’  Open  Kettle 
with  or  without  Steam  Cross 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


Harry  R.  Stansbury,  Vice-President 


Robert  A.  SindaK,  President 


La  Porte  Flexible  Steel 

^  V  ',5v  Via 

Conveyor  Belt 

Robins’  Special  Close  Fitting 

7X  ✓rrrv 

Conveyor  Chain 

Servicing  the  Canning  Industry  since  1855.  Inquire  for  the  Tuc-Robins  line  of  whole  grain  corn  canning  machinery. 


Bred  for  Pickle  Packers 


National  Association  Pickling  Cucumber 

This  excellent  variety  was  originally  developed  by  the  Nati¬ 
onal  Pickle  Packers’  Association  and  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  packers. 

At  our  cucumber  breeding  grounds,  Greeley,  Colorado,  we 
have  given  this  variety  most  careful  attention,  so  that  the 
Asgrow  strain  is  both  true  to  type  and  very  prolific ;  a  rich 
green  in  color,  symmetrical,  square  ended  and  solid. 


Asgrow  Seeds  are  bred 


— not  just  grown 


JVaHnriatrJi  (6romrrs,  A 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

anrn.  (flannMtntt 


BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


